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Next Month 


[PRANSPORTATION-—by aircraft. rail- 
road and automobile—is the general 
hackdrop against which the October 
issue will be presented. It has always 
exerted a direct influence on build- 
ing design. And today’s trend of de- 
velopments in use and means of 
transportation suggests a whole new 
series of building problems in the 
making. 

Such trends and unprecedented re- 
quirements will be the subjects of 
discussion. In a broad survey of the 
field Gilmore D. Clarke—Dean of the 
College of Architecture at Cornell 
University and internationally known 
as a guiding spirit in planning the 
famed parkway system of New York 
State’s Westchester County—charts 
the dynamic effect of transportation 
on building design. And in a signifi- 
cant symposium, leaders of our “mo- 
bility industries” will comment spe- 
cifically on how increasing use of 
improved trains, automobiles and air- 
craft may influence the near-future 
evolution of American towns, cities, 
homes, and market places. 

(Among the new buildings planned 
for publication are a modern airport 
terminal and a tourist hotel: two 
strikingly original new ticket offices 
for the Pennsylvania Railroad: a mo- 
tor freight warehouse and an auto 
parking structure—not to speak of 
houses in which the garage assumes 
the importance that a motor age de- 
mands. Design of all these structures 
has been molded to the needs of mod- 
‘rn transportation; their presentation 
will offer graphic and_ stimulating 
‘uggestions on the “shape of things 
to come. 

The B. T. Study will deal with tech- 
nical problems of bus and freight ter- 
ninal design. Both types of transpor- 
tation structures are becoming more 
ind more important as our road sys- 
tems expand and the trend toward 
irban decentralization becomes more 
pronounced. 

Building’s economic front will be 
overed by another report in the 
series that started in August and is 
continued on page 39 in this issue. 
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NEWS AND TRENDS 


WHAT LIES AHEAD FOR BUILDING COSTS 


el: 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA BUILDINGS 
Coffman Memorial Uni 


Health Service Building 
MONTALDO SHOP, GREENSBORO, N. C. 
POWER HOUSE, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
CATHOLIC CHURCH, SEATTLE, WASH. 
PREFABRICATION NEEDS THE ARCHITECT 
Dy Miles Colean, FAIA 


PROGRESSIVE PRACTICE IN THE SMALL OFFICE 
By Henry H. Saylor, AIA 


* 
CULTURAL CENTERS . . A BUILDING TYPES STUDY 


CULTURE RETURNS TO MAIN STREET 
By Roland A. Wank, AIA 
GREENHILLS COMMUNITY CENTER 
PLANNING THE COMMUNITY BUILDING 
By E. 8. Van Keuren, AIA 
USO RECREATION BUILDINGS 
By Ely Jacques Kahn, FAIA 
BETSY HEAD PLAY CENTER 
NORTON GALLERY AND SCHOOL OF ART 


TIME SAVER STANDARDS 
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W HETHER vou're buying stocks 
or sound control materials. there 
is no substitute for expert advice. So 
it was natural for J. S. Bache & Co.. 
one of America’s leading security 
dealers. to call on Gold Bond Acousti- 
eal research and service for the best 
methods of quieting nerve-shaking 
noise in their busy Chicago offices. 


Every day Gold Bond is solving new 
acoustical problems in offices. hospi- 
tals. apartments, auditoriums, L. 3. 
Army arsenals, and a score of other 
fields. This same Gold Bond acouslti- 
cal research and service is ready to 
help you get the right answer to vour 
sound control problems, too—with a 
complete line of products and a care- 
fully selected organization of Acousti- 
cal Distributors that will supervise 


NEW YORK,N. Y. 
MEDICINE LODGE, KAN 
SALTVILLE, VA NILES, O 


ROTAN, TEX 


. CLARENCE CENTER, N.Y... 


MOBILE, 


ed i 


replace eable, easily 


irehitect, Paul B. Stevens, Jr 


GOLD BOND ACOUSTIMETAL, selected for the ceilings 
of J. S. Bache’s Chicago Office in the Field Building, is the 
finest sound corrective money can buy... with an AMA co- 
efficient of .99 at 512 eveles! Acoustimetal meets engineers 
specifications for indirect lighting is fireproof, vermin. proof, 


cleaned and practically indestructibl. 


— 


eee Tt 


feoustical Distributor, Fisher Busse Co. 


INVESTMENT EXPERTS PREFER 


GOLD BOND SOUND CONTROL 


installation and guarantee results. 


Gold Bond First With the Best 
This is only one example of the care- 
ful research and efficient service that 
has made National Gypsum Company 
the world’s largest exclusive manu- 
facturer of wall and ceiling materials. 
Gold Bond sets the standards for 
the industry with more than = 150 
better products for every interior 
including plaster. lime, wallboard, 
gypsum and metal lath. wall paint, 
insulation and sound control ma- 
terials. 21 modern Gold Bond plants, 
300 trained Gold Bond representa- 
tives. and 10.000 dependable Gold 
Bond dealers are ready to serve archi- 
tects and builders everywhere. And 
when you specify Gold Bond exclu- 
sively. you get—not a hit or miss 
assortment of various brands —but 


Producing units at: 


AKRON N. Y PORTSMOUTH, N. H 
SAVANNAH. GA LUCKEY, O 
ALA NEWBURGH, N. Y 


-e NATIONAL CITY, MICH. . 
BELLEFONTE. PA 
ALEXANDRIA 


the responsibility for all) wall and 
ceiling products centered with a sin- 
cle reliable manufacturer. 

Consult Sweet's Acoustical Section. 
or write today for standard file givine 
detailed specifications on all Gold 
Bond sound control products. souxp 


CONTROL DIVISION, NATIONAL GYPSUM 
COMPANY, BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 
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BEHIND THE RECORD 


Readers’ comments Constitute the frost- 
ing on any editors cake. Among 
those that we’ve received on our new 
“Architects in Action” series (see 
page 69) are two that interested us 
particularly. One, from Robert B. 
Trivett, Jr., of East Orange, N. J.. 
speaks for the young men on their 
Way up: 


There is a strong desire in the archi- 
tectural graduate of today to know the 
success stories of practicing architects. 

He wants to know their architectural 
backgrounds: wher they traveled, where 
they were educated, what they found valu- 
able in their formal education, and what 
their formal education failed to give them. 

He wants to know their business back- 
ground: where they worked upon gradua- 
tion from school, the relative amount of 
their first salaries, when they started in 
business, and the factors that prompted 
them to start in business for themselves. 

And possibly he might want to know 
their family backgrounds. 

Henry Saylor in his current series of 
articles is attempting to give us the “where, 
when, and how” of successful practicing 
architects and their offices. He is filling 
a long felt vacuum in my architectural 
education, and I prophesy a most welcome 
reception, by the profession, of all future 
articles. 


The other. from Samuel E. Hom- 
sey, who's part of the subject in this 
month’s story, suggests the value that 
we hope these reports will have for 
practicing architects who have al- 
ready “arrived.” 


We are not only very pleased to be 
chosen as one subject in the series of 
articles, but we too feel that we will bene- 
fit immensely from studying the operation 
methods of other offices. As a matter of 
fact, we have found ourselves in the past 
two weeks thinking far more constructively 
and systematically on steps to take now 
to improve our efhcieney and to make our 
efforts more effective. You may be amused 
to hear that instead of copying scrap notes 
taken on the field or in conference into 
cumbersome office diaries, we are now 
taking notes on packages of loose-leaf note- 
book fillers -small enough to fit in coat 
pocket and hand bag, putting them directly 
into their proper books, a book for each 
current job. 


Special plans for the October and 
November issues have forced us to 
interrupt this series. So look ahead to 
December for the next story and 
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count on reading how a strikingly 


successful Middle-western firm gets 


ge 


and holds its clients. 


Miles L. Colean in his prefabrication 
story (see page 64) suggests that the 
architect may have to revise some- 
what the basis of his present practice 
to fit himself into the emerging pat- 
tern of a prefabricated housing in- 
dustry. Frederick G. Frost, of New 
York, is more emphatic in stating. as 
head of an AIA Committee on The 
Architect and Society, that the mod- 
ern architect must enlarge his scope 
to function as “master builder” if he 
is to meet requirements of modern 
building conditions. In his Commit- 
lee report Mr. Frost said: 

Designing and space planning is only 
part of the completed structure. Today 
the economics of a structure is more im- 
portant than ever, and the mechanical 
apparatus, such as plumbing, heating, 
lighting, air conditioning, and acoustics, 
tends to assume a larger place in the build- 
ing operation than heretofore. The mod- 
ern architect should be in a position to 


advise on mechanical problems and must 
be willing to combine technical knowledge, 
costs, and business ability with talent for 
designing and space planning. 

The architect may then be recognized 
as the head of a building operation, or the 
“master builder.” These comprehensive 
services will be sought by companies as 
well as individual clients, and then, per- 
haps, even by our Government, thereby 
tending to keep Federal bureaus as fact- 
finding organizations instead of usurping 
the functions of the architect. 


Burned clay masonry being one of the 
oldest of building materials, you 
might think that 5,000 years had 
pretty well exhausted all the possibil- 
ities for using it in any sort of fresh 
new forms. But the buildings shown 
on pages 41-63 expose that fallacy. 
Each is surfaced with brick yet each 
has a distinctive contemporary treat- 
ment. From the huge Coffman Union 
to the modest little church in Seattle, 
Washington, brick masonry has been 
used with respect to its tradition but 
with originality and appropriate di- 


rectness. 





"I'm going to ask the architect to reexamine our lines of flow—l'm tired of hearing her 


shout 'Gangway’ all the time.’ 


Drawn for the RECORD by Alan Dunn 





Why not demand the “freedom of 
choice” of a really complete line of 
switches? Here’s the full selection you 


need, —- 50 years in the making! Fifty 


years of switch-making have rounded 
out its VARIETY; proved out its RE- 
LIABILITY. 


Every switch illustrated is specification 
grade, T-rated. Every type is provided 
for residential, institutional and indus- 
trial installations. Ratings: 10 to 30 
Amperes. Handles of brown Bakelite or 
white Ivorylite. Bases of molded ma- 
terials or porcelain. 


Your own interests are served in the 
largest measure by the /argest line. And 
this, to you, is our special offering as 
the makers of the MOST COMPLETE 
Wiring Device line. 


HART & HEGEMAN DIVISION 


THE ARROW-HART & HEGEMAN ELECTRIC CO. HARTFORD. CONN 
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There is a grade or type of this “modern miracle 
in wood” for every building purpose! 


Douglas Fir Plywood is ideal for schools and other 
public buildings. Used as walls, it takes punishment 
galore without showing it; is kick-proof; tests 5 times 
more sound absorbent than traditional wall material; 
provides excellent insulation; is receptive to any finish; 
can be quickly erected or taken down. 


The water-proof type, EXT-DFPA, builds smart, dur- 
able, streamlined exteriors that are resistant to high 
winds and earthquakes. 


Used as sheathing, 5/16” Plyscord, the utility grade, 
makes walls 6 times as rigid as horizontal board sheath- 
ing, several times as rigid as fibre board sheathing and 
40% more rigid than diagonal board sheathing. 


The concrete form grade of Douglas Fir Plywood, 
Plyform, has been used on virtually all the outstanding 
concrete schools in the nation. Ply ‘form forms smooth, 
flawless concrete at lower cost; minimizes handling, 
carpentry and finishing; and gives numerous re-uses 
when handled with reasonable care. 


Read the Douglas Fir Plywood section in Sweet’s 
catalog or send for free literature. Consider how this 
versatile material can serve you and your clients better. 

Consider its large sizes, strength, light weight, damage- 
proofness and other advantages in relation to your 
problem. Then specify by the “grade trade- marks” 

shown below and be sure the plywood delivered to 
your job bears them. For they show the exact purpose 
for which each panel was manufactured in strict accord- 
ance with U.S. Commercial Standard CS45-40. Douglas 
Fir Plywood Association, Tacoma Bldg., Tacoma, Wn. 


Douglas Fir ‘Plywood 


WALLBOARD 


FP. A 
INSPECTED 


PLNPANEL DF RA 
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GENUINE SPECIFY DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD 
BY THESE "GRADE TRADE-MARKS” 





@ The cut-outs around the 
individual play yards in 
the Jennie Baker Tucker 
School, El Monte, Calif., 
are in panels of EXT- 
DFPA, the type of ply- 
wood made with a water- 
proof bond for permanent 
exterior use. T. C. Kist- 
ner, architect. 













@ Architect Wm. H. Harrison 
specified Plyform for both the 
exterior and interior surfaces 
of the beautiful Lou Henry 
Hoover School in Whittier, 
Calif. The J & B Construction 
Co. was the contractor. 


@ The photograph below 
shows clearly the flawless 
beauty of the interior walls. 
There was no plastering. 
Paint was applied directly to 
the concrete. 
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Propose Architects’ National Exhibition 


A NATIONAL EXHIBITION, which would 
illustrate the complete function of the 
architect in the emergency and _ post- 
defense periods, has been proposed 
to Richmond H. Shreve, president of 
AIA, by A. Appleton, president of 
the Northern California Chapter of 
the Institute. and Frederick H. Reim- 
ers, president of the State Association 
of California Architects. 

“We heartily indorse the view.” 
wrote Presidents Appleton and Rei- 
mers, “that a concerted and unpre- 
cedented effort must be made by the 
profession to insure the survival of 
the architect during the present na- 
tional emergency and the _post-de- 
fense period. ... 

“The Royal Institute of British 
Architects, recognizing a similar situ- 
ation in Britain. is taking concerted 
action despite the stress of war con- 
ditions and has appealed to us to do 
likewise. The RIBA is devoting spec- 
cial attention to modern exhibit tech- 
niques as a potent weapon of public 
information to this end. 


Should portray all phases 

“In the United States. architectural 
groups have presented various highly 
interesting exhibits which, however, 
deal in the main with only one phase 
of architecture—residential work. An 
exhibition of this type should portray 
the architect’s function in relation to 
city, regional and national planning. 
immediate and post-defense; national 
defense projects; defense housing 
and civilian defense; public works 
and industrial structures; public and 
commercial buildings; civic housing 
projects and private residential work. 
the basic objective being to empha- 
size the little appreciated importance 
of the architect as “layout” expert. 
designer. planner and co-ordinator 
under immediate and _post-defense 
conditions. 

“We consider that a national ex- 
hibition, to be named “America To- 
day and Tomorrow.” should be pre- 
sented by the AIA in co-operation 
with the Producers’ Council.” 








“Flight from Foreign” by Edward 
Anthony, Detroit, Mich., was awarded 
major prize of $200 in the 17th Annual 
Nation-wide Soap Sculpture Competition 


RIBA Needs American Publications 


THe AIA Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. under the chairmanship of 
Philip L. Goodwin of New York, is 
studying ways of responding to an 
appeal from Edward Carter, librarian 
of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. for American publications 
containing information on defense 
building and the problems of recon- 
struction. 

Mr. Carter. writing from London. 
suggests either an interchange of 
publications or the establishment of a 
fund by American architects. In his 
letter, addressed to Charles T. Ing- 
ham of Pittsburgh, secretary of the 
Institute. he says: 

“We are finding great difficulty in 
obtaining American publications re- 
lating to building and planning just 
at a moment when more than ever 
the closest possible collaboration is 
needed. 

“My purpose is to discover some 
means by which we can organize an 
interchange of publications on a 


larger scale. or, as an alternative. to 


study the possibility of starting a 
publications fund in the United 
States.” 


Conventions 


MICHIGAN Society of Architects, in 
convention together with the Pro- 
ducers’ Council, Aug. 7 to 10 at 
Mackinac Island, voted to request the 
Governor of Michigan, The Hon. 
Murray D. Van Wagoner, to use his 
influence through his recently ap- 
pointed liaison officer in the Capitol 
at Washington, D. C. toward “a more 
equitable solution” of the materials 
problem than the steps which the 
Federal Government has taken to- 
ward the drastic reduction of private 
building. 

Alden B. Dow, architect, asserted 
that the defense emergency will be 
productive of important progress in 
new materials and methods. 

It is incumbent on those interested 
in the continuance of private con- 
struction during the emergency to 
give all possible aid in conserving 
the materials essential to defense con- 
struction, David E. Anderson of Mar- 
quette declared. “Conservation of a 
most essential material can be accom- 
plished through use of the highest 
authoritatively recognized stresses for 
structural and reinforcing steel, as 
vet adopted in only a few building 
codes,” he suggested. 

Speaking on the employment situa- 
tion, Branson |. Gamber, past presi- 
dent of the Society, said that archi- 
tects’ offices are faced with a short- 
age of help. He outlined steps that 
may be taken to recommend draft 
deferment for key men. 

Talmage C. Hughes, chairman of 
the Institute’s Committee on Public 
Information, submitted a report em- 
phasizing the growing appreciation 
of the need for publicity in the archi- 
tectural profession. 

* * * 
ARCHITECTURE in the national de- 
fense program, influence of post-war 
conditions on the profession, small 
house and speculative house building, 
architectural service and _ legislation 
will be discussed at the annual con- 
vention of the New York State As- 
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Decorated 
with Daylight! 


PC Glass Blocks contribute daylight 


gad s i: 


i 


and beauty to Westmore Apart nts. 


New York City 





ARCHITECTS: BOAK AND PARIS 














PC GLASS BLOCKS were generously used in the 
attractive new Westmore Apartments, New 
York City. Adding to the good looks of the 
lobby as well as increasing the amount of dav 
light which enters it, panels of glass blocks 
were alternated with clear glass casements. 


EXTERIOR APPEARANCE of I’C Glass Block panels is smart and modern. In a dwell 
ing place their use is likely to result in a greater appeal to prospective tenants 


The agents for this new ipartinent report i already gs per cent rented 


\Re HI LEC HTS find in PC Glass Blocks a material that is versatile 


in the extreme. These blocks, in their cight patterns and three 
sives, are unusually attractive in appearance. Lhey transmit daylight 


gencrously, preserve privacy, reduce heating, cleaning, maintenance 


and lighting costs. They insulate ctlectively against outside noises. 


Lhey are relatively new and interesting to the public. And they are 
. . . COMBINING PRACTICAL QUALITIES ©! insulation, 
suitable tor use in almost any type of building construction, from 


F easy cleaning, and protection of privacy with 
modest home to skyscraper. Send the coupon tor our tree book, which 
I 


their light-transmission and appealing appear- 
contains many illustrations of actual ap plications of PC Glass ance, PC Glass Block panels are becoming in- 
» S uo » . 1 > ° 
Blocks, as well as information on physical properties, construction creasingly popular in every type of construc 
tion. This panel was attractively placed in 

details, and other specific data vou will find he Iptul, 


jUXtaposition to a bay window looking out 


s is zai ' ; on the garden of the apartment 
PITTSBURGH stands for Zualiy Glass and Print 


"| GLASS BLOCKS 


Distributed by 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
and by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast 


Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
2156-1 Grant Bldg... Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ple: ise send me, without obligation, your 
fre illustrated booklet about the use of PC 
G ol Blocks in factories commercial and 
public buildings. 


nll 


(Be sure to indicate type of building 


| 
Name av | 
| 
i 


Address _- 


city... ‘ State 
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(Continued from page 10) 
sociation of Architects, to be held at 
the Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, Octo- 
ber 16, 17 and 18. Professor L. C. 
Dillenback of Syracuse University 
heads the convention committee. 

* * * 
Texas Society of Architects will hold 
its second annual convention at the 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, October 2, 3 
and 4. Exhibitions are planned of 
the work of the members, in graphic 
form, and of new building products. 


Course in Industrial Architecture 


“INDUSTRIAL ARCHITECTURE in the 
United States has reached a point of 
development which easily ranks it 
high architectural 
achievements,” said Dean George S. 
Koyl of the School of Fine Arts, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, in announc- 
ing inauguration this month of a pro- 
gram of special training in industrial 
architecture. “By meeting the prob- 
lems of the industrialist, American 
architects today are producing better 
and more efficient buildings in this 
field than anywhere else,” he added. 

“But,” the Dean continued, “the 
proportion of architects interested in 
industrial architecture is not 
mensurate with the quantity of this 
type of work being done.” 

The industrial 


among our 


com- 


architecture curri- 


culum will combine requirements of 
architectural program 
with courses in the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce and the 
Towne Scientific School. 


* * * 


the regular 


DEFENSE SUBJECTS, such as_ struc- 
tural air raid precautions, industrial 
camouflage and defense housing, as 
well as the more established branches 
of architecture, will constitute a year 
of graduate study to be offered at 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., be- 
ginning this month. The course is 
announced by C. C. Briggs, super- 
visor of the architectural department. 
as a refresher in the latest architec- 
tural development, open to profes- 
sional architects. 


* * * 


THE SCHOOL OF 
entering its fourth year, will open 
its Fall 
Training in Architectural Design and 
Engineering will be under the di- 
rection of George F. Keck, assisted 
by A. A. Sayvetz and R. B. Tague. 


* * * 


Design, Chicago, 


semester September 23. 


OPERATED JOINTLY by the Metropolli- 
tan Chapters of the Federation of 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists and 
Technicians, the Federation Technical 
School, 3 Beekman Street, New York 
City, announces the opening Septem- 


ber 8 of its seventh year as a co- 





WALTER BAERMANN, newly appointed 
head of the new department of Industrial 
Design at the Cranbrook Academy of Art, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 1937 
and director until this summer of the 
California Graduate School of Design in 
Pasadena, Mr. 


Founder in 


Baermann’s American ex 


perience includes work with the design 
organizations of Joseph Urban, Norman 
Bel Geddes, Henry Dreyfuss, Howe and 


Lescaze: educational director of — the 
Springfield (Mass.) Museum of Fine 
Arts: consultant to Boston and Worcester 


(Mass.) Art Museums; and private practice 


operative, non-profit post-graduate 
school for architects and engineers. 
Among the courses will be a special 
course on New York’s Building Code. 


tinued 
















WELLESLEY HIGH SCHOOL, 
Wellesley, Mass. Perry, Shaw & 
Hepburn, Architects, Boston, Mass 


WILLIA MSBURG 


ION, Brooklyn, 


POWER STA- 
Webster N. ¥ ' 


> Engineers, Seven ne & 
HOPEWELL HOUSING PROJ- 
ECT, Hopewell, Va. Carneal, 
Johnston & Wright, Architects, 
Richmond, Va. 
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Wasco protects them qj ! 


TODAY—over 3,000 buildings are protected from 
leaks by WASCO Flashing. WHAT MAKES WASCO 
UNIQUE? It's the only flashing that combines in one 
material the permanency of copper with the flexibility 
and bonding qualities of rough-textured fabric—all at 


WASCO 


COPPER-FABRIC FLASHING 


SEND FOR A.I.A. FOLDER 12 H 


‘WASCO FLASHING COMPANY: Combridge, Mass 
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Cooperation of manufacturers gives 
you standard design and colors in a 


Uniline series of plates 





For your greater convenience in ordering 
and installing modern wall plates, Bryant 
and five other leading manufacturers have 
standardized their designs, colors and eat- 
alog numbers of a Uniline series. Y our old 
problems of matching different brands and 
designs are entirely eliminated by this co- 
operative effort on behalf of architects, 
contractors, suppliers and wiring men. 


Brown or ivory color shades used by 
the six manufacturers of l niline Plates are 
always the same. The patented design is 
identical for all makes. Cata- 
log numbers are standard on 





DEQuATE 
IRING 


each plate with Uniline manufacturers. 

With Uniline plates you can be easily 
assured of getting uniform appearance and 
serviceability on all jobs. The Uniline 
series includes bakelite plates for tumbler 
switches, duplex and single convenience 
outlets, combinations, push switches, 
blank and telephone plugs. 


You will find the Uniline series of 
plates on page 63 of the Bryant Catalog 
No. 40. Be sure you have a helpful copy 
handy—why not write for latest pages 
and prices today? The Bry ant Electric 
Company. Bridgeport. Connecticut. 


Sold Through Electrical Wholesalers Nationally 





SUPERIOR 
WIRING DEVICES 


Every outlet deserves a Bryant device 
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STEAM Heats 


America.... 


Producing heat is only part of the 
heating job. Putting heat where you 
want it, when you want it is the 
big job—the job modern Steam Heat- 
ing does best. See fact story below. 
For details write Warren Webster 
& Company, Camden, New Jersey. 


UNIVERSITY SOLVES 
HEATING PROBLEM 
IN NEW BUILDING 


Northeastern “U” Meets Varied 
Heating Needs by Installing 
Webster Moderator System 


MINIMUM STEAM CONSUMPTION 


College of Engineering Located 
in new Richards Hall Operates 
on the Cooperative Plan 


Boston, Mass.—The beautiful new 
Richards Hall erected in 1938 on the 
campus of Northeastern University 
presented a problem in heat distribu- 
tion that was solved by the installa- 
tion of a Webster Moderator System 
of Steam Heating. 

Richards Hall is used for a wide 
variety of purposes—administrative 
offices, lecture halls, classrooms, lab- 
oratories, recreation rooms, machine 
shops, lunch room and chapel. The 
Webster Moderator System provides 
the proper temperature in each room 
and in each section of the building 
with minimum steam consumption. 


Richards Hall, Northeastern University, 
Boston, Mass. 


A Webster Outdoor Thermostat 
automatically adjusts the basic rate 
of steam delivery with every change 
in outdoor conditions. 

Among other schools located in 
Richards Hall is Northeastern Univer- 
sity’s famed College of Engineering, 
the students of which alternate reg- 
ular periods of classroom instruction 
with supervised employment in 
industry. Three hundred industrial 
concerns cooperate with the Univer- 
sity in making this program effective. 

V. J. Kenneally Co., of Boston, 
served as the heating contractor. 
There is a total of 32,354 square feet 
of installed direct radiation. 

Richards Hall was designed by 
Coolidge, Shipley, Bulfinch and Ab- 
bott, well-known Boston architects. 
Charles T. Main, Inc., served as Con- 
sulting Engineers. 


WITH RECORD READERS 


Bureau of Urban Research 


To COLLECT, organize and analyze 
existing data on the problems of 
cities will be the purpose of the Bu- 
reau of Urban recently 
established at Princeton University. 


Research 


An advisory committee supervising 
the project will be composed of the 
following architects, engineers and 
authorities on housing and city plan- 
ning: Walter C. Behrendt. Buffalo 
architect and city planner: Jay 
Downer of New York City. parkway 
engineer: Charles W. Eliot. National 
Resources Planning Board director: 
{rthur C. Holden of New York City. 
architect and land utilization expert: 
Lewis Mumford of Amenia. N. Y.. 
critic; Alfred Rheinstein. former 
chairman of the New York Housing 
Authority: Winfield W.  Riejler. 
economist of the Institute of Ad- 
vanced Study: and Stephen F. J oor- 
hees of New York City. architect. 
World’s Fair executive and national 
Melville ¢ 
Branch, Jr.. formerly engaged in spe- 
cial studies for the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, is director. 


defense consultant. 
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ARCHITECT 
JAMES F. EPPENSTEIN 
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Voice of the Architect 


CONCLUDING one continuous year of 
weekly radio broadcasts, the South- 
ern California Chapter of AIA has 
tabulated the results and finds them 
highly successful. 

More than $2.000,000 worth of 
leads were distributed among archi- 
tects as a result of the broadcasts. 
according to Walter R. Hagedohm, 
who prepared the program. Bulle- 
tins given to the public on request 
totaled 70.000 copies, with a mailing 
list of more than 1,200. Southern 
California architects, Mr. Hagedohm 
says. discovered opportunities in the 
small home field when the small home 
ownel! discovered the = architect. 
Architects 


clients who had listened in on the 


interviewing prospective 
broadcasts met with better under- 
standing of their function and found 
it easier to obtain the proper fees. 
Relations of the Association with 
financial institutions and FHA have 
been improved, it is felt. and more 
cooperation is being observed from 
city and county governing bodies. 


had 


WACKIP Oe 


WHILE REMODELING 


fone at awd niet! Maw 


While Younker’s Restaurant, Chicago, remodeled its main floor and basement restaurants, 


Architect James F. Eppenstein covered the plate glass front with blueprints of the job, 


invited the public to drop in and inspect the plans laid out on a large drafting table. 
Business went on as usual while remodeling proceeded, and the management found that 


interest in the blueprints offset any possible inconvenience for patrons 
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Minwax Flat Finish used on walls 
and panels in library and bar. 


Painter 
Salishur VW 


IPSWICH PINE... 
an authentic color 
for finishing 
Pine Paneling 


As many architects know, the Ipswich 


Pine color of Minwax Flat Finish 
was developed after inspection of 
the original pine paneling in the 


American Wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York. It produces 
that beautiful honey brown color 
associated with aged pine paneling. 


You know how difficult it is to ex- 
plain to a painter the exact color you 
want for true early American panel- 
ing. Ipswich Pine is the answer! All 
the painter has to do is open the can 
and go to work. Comes ready for 
use. Handles easily—saves labor. 


Like all Minwax Flat _ Finishes, 
Ipswich Pine is a complete finish in 
one product—stain, sealer, preserva- 
tive—it enriches and protects at the 
same time. For high polish, it is 
waxed with Minwax Finishing Wax. 


Try Ipswich Pine on your next pine 
will be 
the 


results 
you 


paneled room. The 
gratifying — both to 
owner. 


and 


Send for color card showing the 
full range of Minwax colors for 


paneling, trim and floors. Just 
write to Minwax Co., Inc., 11 
West 42nd Street, New York. 
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Scholarships 


EDWARD 
awards for 
Institute of 
nounced as follows: 
New 


travel 


LANGLEY SCHOLARSHIP 
1941 of the 
Architects have been an- 

To Henry Dar- 

Preston. Conn., $600, for 


research to 


American 


bee. 
and prepare an 
analysis of design. To Herschel A. 
Elarth, Okla., $300, for 


study and a survey of defense plan- 


Norman. 


ning. To Roy S. Johnson, Long 
Island City, N. Y.. $600, for re- 


trends in 
housing and relation of the architect 
to such standardization. To Donald 
Vonson, Ill.. $600. for 
study of forces behind the urban pat- 


search in. standardization 


Chicago. 


tern of Illinois. To Marion Dean 
Ross. New Orleans. $500, for travel 
in Central and South America to 


study Spanish Colonial architecture. 
results to be used at Tulane Uni- 
versity. To Roland Clyde Terry, Se- 
attle. Wash.. $800, for travel in South 
America and collection of photo- 
graphic and written data on contem- 
South 


porary \merican architecture. 


Exhibitions 


THE PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM OF ART 
has in preparation for distribution 
after October 1 a group of exhibi- 
which is included “Archi- 
Rent.” offered in col- 
William N. Taylor 


and George Howe. Information on 


tions in 
tecture for 
laboration with 
the circulating exhibitions may be 
obtained from EF. M. Benson, Chief. 
Division of Education. 
t Bg a 

“THe Woopen House IN AMERICA” 
is the subject of a traveling exhibi- 
tion of the Museum of Modern Art. 
New York. which will be shown at 
the Museum from October 5 to Oc- 
tober 206. 


ON OR ABOUT September 10 the Gal- 
lery of Modern Art will be opened 
to the public at 18 E. 57th Street. 
New York City. President of the new 
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SABOTAGE 


PROTECTION 
Anchor Chain Link Fence 








WHITH war conditions abroad, and actual instances 
of sabotage in industry at home, every architect 
should be prepared to specify effective sabotage 
protection for industrial plants now standing and 
under construction. 

The experience of the last war shows that these three 
steps give adequate protection against outside and 
inside saboteurs with minimum expense for guards 
and policing. 1. An Anchor Fence completely sur- 
rounding the entire plant property. 2. Separate 
Anchor Fence installations surrounding outside 
storage yards and unwatched buildings. 3. Anchor 
Fence enclosures around vital parts of the plant such 
as power plants, transformer stations, chemical 
storage, laboratories in order to keep out all except 
specially designated employees. 

Anchor Fence Engineers are glad to give architects 
the benefit of their experience in helping plan effec- 
tive fence installations to assure maximum protec- 
tion against sabotage. Mail coupon for the Anchor 
Industrial Fence Catalog today—and for the name of 
your nearest Anchor Fence Engineer. 





NATION- 
WIDE SALES 
AND 
ERECTING 
SERVICE 


This 
Today 


company, which will show the works | * 





rants, : : ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. 
sok of leading contemporary artists | 6600 Eastern Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
lie. throughout the world. is Jacques Please send me Anchor Industrial Fence Catalog and 
g z name of nearest Anchor Fence Engineer. 
1 that Lindon, who conducted the Raphael ; 
: : E aoa Name 
Gerard Galleries of Paris. 7 
Firm - 
Address 
gate Be 


ep BEPTEMBER 1941 15 










































































































































































































































































Substitute materials .. . 
legislation . . . Effect of price factors 


PLANs for priority ratings to give de- 
fense housing a preferred status are 
yet in formative stages. It is under- 
stood that the facilities of the FHA 
field offices will be the main part of 
the machinery which has not yet be- 
gun to operate. 

Assistance is to be given only in 


specially designated defense areas 
and only for houses selling for 


$6.000 or less; in the case of rental 
projects, for units renting at $50 per 
month or less. The projects must be 
suitable for occupancy by defense 
workers, who must be given reason- 
able precedence. 

Ratings are not to be given in ad- 
vance. In other words, builders must 
use initiative, scratch around for ma- 
terials, and ask for help only when 
they really need it. The priorities 
plan calls for the eventual elimination 
of metals so far as possible. The 
squeeze on materials will be progres- 
sively more severe as new plants, 
built over the past year, go into pro- 
duction on war orders. 


Substitute materials 


There has been a good deal of 
talk but no hard and fast rule set in 
Washington over the past month as 
to the substitutes best to use in place 
of materials in which shortages are 
developing. If Federal agencies put 
too much stress on any given sub- 
stitute, they run the risk of a buying 
wave which will bring a scarcity in 
that too. 

Beyond the items named by USHA 
and listed in our report of last 
month, suggestions which are current 
here mainly are in the nature of de- 
ferring dispensible features in home 
building for later addition. Relatively 
minor things, mostly, like elimination 
of screens; garages; deferment of ex- 
tra plumbing fixtures; plastics for 


Defense public works 











PRIORITIES AND MATERIALS PLANS FORMING 


FHA bill passes . . . Rent 
—By KENDALL K. HOYT 







door knobs; circulating heaters to 


eliminate piping; showers instead of 
bathtubs: 


weatherstripping ; 


storm windows instead of 
postponement of 
and the like, with emphasis 
USHA is recom- 


mending heavier insulation to save 


parages; 


on saving metals. 


fuels in home heating. 

Lack of metal cabinets is especial- 
ly acute in the housing field. and 
there is a great demand for wooden 
ones. This. incidentally, looks like 
a good sideline for enterprising archi- 
tects with a flair for design. Lumber 
yards and mills are enjoying a good 
business in kitchen cabinets and other 
built-in items. 

Linoleum and cork insulation are 
short. Household equipment such as 
stoves and refrigerators may be ex- 
pected to be subject to production 
curtailment. Lighting fixtures may 
come without nickel and chromium 
trim. All these things affect the ar- 
chitect’s specifications. But it is easier 
to sell hard-headed builders on inno- 
bathtubs. and all 
sorts of new items—that they would 
not look at before because they did 
not have to. 


vations—plastic 


Price factors affect housing 

Housing has not been adversely af- 
fected by shortage of materials, but 
resultant increase in building costs in 
certain localities is giving some con- 
cern. A given house can be built. But 
if substitute materials have to be 
used, they are likely to be more cost- 
ly than those they replace. Otherwise 
they would have been used all along. 
If wire unavailable. the 
builder cannot use stucco walls and 


mesh is 


has to consider lumber or brick. 

Prices, of course, are now on the 
upturn generally despite methods of 
voluntary control, since there is no 
effort to check the rise of wages and 





farm products. Price legislation can- 
not be expected to be a full solution. 
The general wholesale level is expect- 


ed to rise 8 or 10 per cent by the end 
of the year. 





Rent legislation 


Powers for rent control are in- 
cluded in the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Bill filed by Senator Glass and 
Representative Steagall, chairman of 
the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tees of the Senate and House, respec- 
tively. In its present form, the rent 
provisions are rather simple. They 
give the President power to fix a rent 
ceiling in communities where he can 
state a reason for so doing. 

The authority would be in the low- 
rent field 
per month per room or less as of 
September 1, 1940. A rise of 10 per 
cent up to the date of enactment of 
the bill would be grounds for crack- 


houses renting for $15 


down. 

This measure must be viewed as a 
possible deterrent to speculative build- 
ing. but also a stabilizing factor in 
the housing field, aimed as it is 
against inflation. With rising costs 
and wages, and with money being 
taken out of consumer buying by 
taxes, government bond sales, and 
higher living costs, it is to be doubt- 
ed that civilian housing, though on 
the upturn, can expand nearly in pro- 
portion to the growth in industrial 
activity. But volume is still heavy. 
Demand is created by the increased 
marriage rate. Curtailment of auto 
production may divert funds into 
housing. And there is always encour- 
agement in the reflection that any de- 
lay in building now is likely to result 
in a post-war housing boom. 


Defense housing funds 


Legislation has been introduced to 
double the Lanham Act authorization. 
thus far $300 million, by granting an 
additional $300 million in authority 
for housing in defense areas. The bill 
is still pending before the House 
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EVEN THEN, SPECIFYING PAYNEHEAT 
MEANT “PEACE OF MIND” 


Whether you design army cantonments or single family dwellings, there’s no wiser 
specification than one of Payne's 69 sizes and styles of Gas Heating equipment. * 
As America’s largest exclusive manufacturer of Gas Heating equipment, PAYNE also 
operates the Industry's model research laboratories. 
Here, relentless testing helps maintain PAyNE’s recog- 
nized leadership. % PAYNEHEAT deserves your confi- 
dence: specify it firmly! * All models are detailed in 
Sweet's, Western States AEC, our convenient AIA file 


(send for one) —or ask your Payne Dealer or Gas 


Company. 
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aos THAN A QUARTER-CENTURY OF Bil SPECIALIZATION | 


Payne Furnace & Supply Co., Inc., Beverly Hills, California 


FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION 





Above: Payne Zoneair Unit 
for complete Winter Air Con- 
ditioning. One of 69 styles CATALOG IN 
and sizes of vented gas heat- SWEET'S 
ing equipment. 
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DOUBLE-WHITE house, Darien, Conn., prize 
winner House Beautiful’s small house competitio) 


Architect seorge T. Gillette, New York ( 


Look at the House 
and you see 


the PAINT 


When the house that starts on your drawing 





board becomes a reality, the owner and his neigh 
bors see your idea expressed in paint. No archi- 
tect wants to risk the unfavorable judgment 
resulting from a dingy, peeling, or discolored 
painted surface. This is one reason why so many 
architects firmly specify Cabot’s DOUBLE-WHITI 
and Gloss Collopakes—paints which, we believe, 


are unsurpassed in color, smoothness and dura 


bility. 





Guest House, Brookfield, Conn Paints: Cabot’s 
sloss Collopakes in Haddam Barn Red; trim 


DOUBLE-WHITE. Architect-owner: B. A. Bugbee 





- 
DOUBLE-WHITE house with Gloss White Coll 


pake blinds and trim. Chestnut Hill, Mass. Archi 
tect: Miss Eleanor Raymond, Bostor 


Cabot's 





and Gloss Collopakes 


The Colloidal Paints 
\-—FREE—The White Book—-— “7 


LE — New Edition—Just Off the Press 





Shows many prize-winning houses painted | 
with Cabot’s DOUBLE-WHITE Old | 
Virginia White, Gloss White and Gloss 

Collopakes in colors Contains fu ir | 
formation Write for your copy and color 

card today. Samuel Cabot, Inc., 1285 Olive | 
Bldg toston, Mass 
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Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. This provides for 75,000 
more units whereas officials asked for 
125.000. 


Meanwhile a warning that the 
Government will take over the job of 
defense home building if private in- 
dustry fails to do its part has been 
sounded by John H. Fahey. Chair- 
man of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. More than $660 million has 
been loaned by savings and loan as- 
sociations of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System in defense localities. he 
declared. 


In some areas where new workers 
have crowded in, Mr. Fahey said, 
private industry has been equal to 
its task. But building has lagged in 
some areas. The presidents of the 12 
regional Federal Home Loan Banks 
recently conferred in Washington 
with the Defense Housing Co-ordi- 
nator and are urging institutions af- 
filiated with their banks into greater 
activity. 


Now that Congress has decided not 
to let the draftees go home and de- 
fense plans continually expand. an- 
other spurt of cantonment building 
activity is to be expected. 


FHA Title VI gets more funds 


Congress has sent to the White 
House a bill upping the FHA author- 
ity under new Title VI, adopted last 
Spring. from $100 million to $300 
million. The purpose of the Title 
is to stimulate defense home building 
by private industry by insuring high 
percentage loans directly to the 
builders rather than only to the ulti- 
mate home owners, as was the 
previous policy. 


Builders can get insurance up to 
90 per cent of appraised value of 
the properties. Mortgages are lim- 
ited to $4,000 for single-family 
houses: $6,000 for  two-families; 
$8.000 for three; and $10,500 for 
four. Most of the projects are single- 
family dwellings. 


WASHINGTON 


The builder holds the note until 
the householder can assume obliga- 
tion. He can sell or lease. The usual 
arrangement is a deferred payment 
plan whereby the householder builds 
up equity through monthly payments 
until he has met the down payment 
and can take over the mortgage. 
The first $100 million is nearly used 
up. The authority is limited to de- 
fense areas. of which over 200 have 
been designated by the President on 
recommendation of Defense Housing 
Co-ordinator Palmer. 


FHA also is promoting a “repairs 
for defense” program to encourage 
the improvement of existing proper- 
ties for occupancy by defense work- 
ers. FHA is distributing order blanks 
and literature to dealers to make it 
easy for property owners to make 
application. 


The UL. S. Housing Authority an- 
nounces that 106 new local housing 
authorities were created in the first 
half of the vear. raising the total to 
623 as of July 1. Only 5 of the big 
cities are now without them. State 
laws in several instances have been 


revised to make public housing pos- 


sible. 


Defense public works 


\ pplications for Federal aid in 
building public facilities in defense 
areas where municipal schools, hos- 
pitals, sewers, and waterworks are in- 
adequate, already far exceed the $150 
million provided in the Lanham Bill 
which passed a few weeks ago. 


Nearly $400 millions are involved 
in formal proposals thus far received 
by the Public Works Agency and in- 
formal proposals bring the total 
above the half billion mark. The first 
allotment, involving some $6 million, 
was made last month for 26 projects 
in 12 States. In 11 of these jobs, the 
local sponsors will bear part of the 
costs while the Federal Government 
pays all in the remainder. 

Recreation centers for men in mili- 
tary Camp areas are among the items 
for which grants are being made. 
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“When vapor accumulates within any section 

* of a wall, in the form of moisture or frost, it 
indicates that vapor is travelling to that section 
at a greater rate than it is travelling from it.”* 


Bulletin No. 17, University of Minnesota 
F. B. Rowley, Director, Eng. Experiment Station 


“Condensation ...can be controlled by 
* sealing the warm side of a wall, ceiling or 


floor and allowing the cold side to ‘breathe’.”* 
Building Supply News—April, 1938. 


* A transcription of these and other experts’ opinions on the condensation problem will 


WHY DOES VAPOR ACCUMULATE 
SPACES TO CONDENSE INTO MOISTURE AND 
FORM FROST? 


# of Protection — because 
Sealed Graylite Lok-Joint 
Lath, with an asphalt vapor 
barrier on the stud side, 
effectively retards vapor 
travel; and Bildrite Insulating 
Sheathing outside permits 
whatever vapor may escape 
the vapor barrier to pass on 
to the outside air,” * 


be sent you on request. Address Insulite, Department AR91, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


NSULITE 


Division of Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company 


E ORIGINAL WOOD FIBRE STRUCTURAL 


3 “Insulite's Approved Wall | 


(MANDO) 


2 HOW CAN CONDENSATION WITH- 
IN WALLS BE CONTROLLED? 


3 WHAT MODERN METHOD OF 

CONSTRUCTION WILL SCIENTIFI- 
CALLY SOLVE THE CONDENSA- 
TION PROBLEM IN BUILDINGS ? 



















Seoled Graylite Lok-Joint Lath 



















Bildrite Sheathing 


MINNEAPOLIS 
MINNESOTA 


~~ =—4 


INSULATING BOARD 


IN STUD 
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NEEDED; SOUND WORKING KNOWLEDGE ON BOMB SHELTERS 


IF ONE TOKEN BOMB were dropped on 
a building in an American city. and 
a tenth of an architect's former cli- 
ents came in half-panic for advice. 
what service, based on sound work- 
ing knowledge of materials and 
methods of construction of bomb 
shelters. could the architect give? 
Such is the question posed by Hor- 
ace W. Peaslee. chairman of the Air 
Raid Protection Committee of the 
Washington. D. C. Chapter of AIA, 
in a report to the Institute in which 
he urges widespread action in prepa- 
ration for such possible emergency. 
Mr. Peaslee points out that this is 
not the time for unrelated individual 
efforts. “What was current vesterday 
is obsolete today. For the first time in 
history we are at the threshold of a 
national emergency in which not only 
normal processes of living are sub- 
ject to change without notice but the 
lives of civilians may be in jeopardy. 
“The architect.” he continues. “may 
be held accessory to wholesale slaugh- 
ter if he hands out the wrong pre- 
scription. There are numerous pain- 
ful reports from Spain and England 
reciting tragic faults of design and 
construction blocked 
and constructions which bombs dis- 


single exits 


obligingly hit in unexpected places. 
Recently, 500 Chinese died when a 
ventilating system failed to function. 


Demand for technical services 


“You may feel it could not happen 
here, but almost simultaneously a 
proposal was advanced to obtain sub- 
ways for rapid transit by playing on 
the fear of raids and by touting these 
subways as adequate air raid shelters 
—in Washington, of all places. where 
soil conditions are receptive to bombs 
to a depth of perhaps 50 ft. or more. 
terrific 
from confined explosive forces. 

“We all hope that such life and 
death emergencies may not develop 
this side of the Atlantic, but the de- 
mand for technical services may well 
develop even if the actual need does 


precipitating concussions 


not become acute. Whether for pro- 
fessional practice or public service, 
the study of techniques and special 
constructions is the crux of the archi- 
tect’s potential contribution in time 
of emergency, and the saddle on 
which he may ride a crisis.” 

The report outlines ways in which 
the Air Raid Protection Committee 
of the Washington Chapter is ad- 
dressing itself to the tasks of general 
preparation for the problem: What 
can Roger K. 


advise the proprietor of the Louzee 


Brasstacks. architect. 


Emporium to do to protect his em- 
ployees and customers? 

Having available for reference hun- 
dreds of writings on the subject of 
ARP work. the Committee is holding 
a series of round table discussions on 
specific problems. One has dealt with 
the adaptation of parking garages for 
shelters. with exploration of costs and 
of the possibility of working out sub- 
sidy bases to stimulate this type of 
dual purpose structure. Major under- 
takings of this type, the report states, 
are pending in San Francisco and 
other cities. 

Several plans of department stores 
have been contributed by local mer- 
chants and pooled for clinical discus- 
sion. A study of housing projects is 
current. These and others—residen- 
tial, institutional. commercial and in- 
dustrial buildings—are being worked 
over by one group as though they 
were office jobs. 

Another group is studying the re- 
quirements and possibilities of evac- 
uation camps—the types of shelters 
required, their adaptability for educa- 
tional and recreational purposes and 
the applicability of British, French, 
CCC, Forest Service, National and 
State Parks, Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice and NYA findings. 

“These are specific problems to 
whet the interest.” Mr. Peaslee sums 
up, “but there is much spade-work 
to be done by American architects 
before they will be satisfied to accept 
ex cathedra rulings as to right and 


wrong procedures. They want to 
now more about the behavior of 
construction materials and methods 
when subjected to new conditions of 
bombing and conflagration; about 
the ‘splintering’ of concrete, the feasi- 
bility of brick masonry; about pro- 
tection from glass; about wholly new 
factors of vacuum, suction and con- 
cussion, and about special measures 
required in connection with new 
work, stabilization of existing struc- 
tures. rehabilitation and demolition. 

“The Technical Secretary of the 
Institute. Theodore I. Coe of Wash- 
ington, D. C.. 


ganizing this phase of preparation 


is co-operating in or- 


and in reorganizing a study of fac- 
tors of safety. 


Should have situation in hand 


“Another phase of study is con- 
cerned with general factors which 
bear on all types of ARP technical 
problems, ranging from data on de- 
mand and need, on integration of 
planning, to subsoil conditions and 
bird’s-eye camouflage. Certainly we 
must study dual use possibilities, to 
justify the expenditures involved, and 
must investigate what may happen to 
building services and utilities. 

“And will the architects take what 
is handed to them about blackouts, 
with their demoralizing influence and 
their futility against incendiary flares, 
or will they satisfy themselves about 
the feasibility of the ‘lights on’ alter- 
native? 

“Shall building codes be set aside 
in such emergencies, increasing fu- 
ture complications, or shall they be 
reshaped to meet the new need with- 
out letting down the bars? Planning 
and zoning laws will need reconsid- 
eration, and if legislation is enacted 
here, as abroad, requiring protection 
of tenants and employees, the archi- 
tects should have the situation in 
hand before they find themselves at 
the receiving end. Again, these are not 
dim and distant possibilities, if $100 
fines and thirty-day jail sentences 
provided by current ordinances are 
any index.” 
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Oak) 


Here’s an architect looking at a roof. 
It’s a roof on a building that he de- 
signed. His reputation is tied up in that 
building ... every part of it...and he 
wants the roof to last. 

It will last. It’s a Koppers roof... of 
Koppers Coal Tar Pitch and Koppers 


Approved Tarred Felt. 


Most of the records for long life and 
trouble-free service have been made by 
the built-up roofs of coal tar pitch. 
Records of 20, 30 and even 40 years are 
not uncommon because of the remark- 
able resistance of coal tar pitch to the 
disintegrating effects of sunlight, wind 


and water. 


SPECIFY KOPPERS FOR ROOFING AND WATERPROOFING 


Koppers Company 


Tar and Chemical Division 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


weK OPPER S&S pitoduckh 


— ee ee. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, 


1268 Koppers Building, (1g) Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me copies of these folders 


} our Name 


Vitle 


Address 


Roofing Specifications’ “Where to Use Pressure- 
Treated Timber 

‘Water-cooled Roofs Med Tin 
“Steep Roofs of Coal **How to Measure Depth 
Tar Pitch of Penetration in Pres- 
‘Roofing Bonds’ sure-treated Timber 
“Waterproofing (Cj **Pressure-treated Pofes”’ 
Specifications” 


“Painting of Creosoted 


*‘Dampproofing Waoed 


Specifications 
**Tar-base Paints” ‘*‘Creosote”’ 
““Waterpr ing j . on 
aterproofing and ““Creosote-Coal Tar 
Dampproofing Solut ; 
Waterworks’ Solution 


‘Waterproofing and “Disinfectants” 
Gasprooting Sewage 


Disposal Plants” O “Paving with Tarmac” 
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Some of the 27 Wing Revolving Unit Heaters at 
United Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, Conn. 





















M** leading manufacturers, recognizing that 
employee comfort and satisfaction are pro- 
ductive of more and better work with less energy, 
have installed WING Revolving 


their plants, producing a fresh 


Unit Heaters in 






live, invigorating 


atmosphere in winter and summer 








Now that greater volume of precision work is 
more vital than ever to American Industry, archi- 
tects should have all the facts on the patented 
construction of WING Revolving Unit 
and how it brings this sensation of refreshing 









Heaters 


invigorating comfort to workers 











Write for your copy of Bulletin HR-1 
L. J. WING MFG. CO., 151 W. 14 St., NEW YORK 


is the only 


WING 27 


building’s being struck but 


UNIT HEATERS 





TO HOUSE NEW 
is the Suspenarch, unlimited span airplane hangar which requires no supporting columns. 
The construction relies upon the inward pull of the suspension roof and the outward 
thrust of the arch to neutralize 


from 


small non-metallic buildings a properly designed and installed lightning rod system 
means of protection. Lightning rods do not decrease the chances of a 
prevent 











= 
~~ 
ed < 
TYPE BOMBERS with wing spans of 500 ft. or more 


each other. Conceived by Paul Chelazzi, architect-engineer, 
the Suspenarch has been granted a U. 


S. Government patent. In collaboration with other 


experts Mr. Chelazzi is drafting plans for its large-scale use on defense projects. Derived 
from the Suspenarch, according to Major ¢ 


. J. Doughty, engineer, is a five-sided “tent” 


hangar which requires no scaffolding to build, is prefabricated, can be put up speedily 


one site to another and out of reach of bombing 





THREE 
VOLTS of 


lightning streak safely to 


MILLION 


tailor-made 





the ground in the high 
voltage laboratory of the 
Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company 
at Trafford, Pa., without 
damage to the — steel- 
bodied car in which Dr. 
Gilbert D. 


search engineer, is seat- 


McCann, re- 
ed, or to the tiny wood- 
en house protected by a 
miniature 
system. 


lightning rod 


Conclusions 


















reached by high voltage 
engineers as a result of 


these and other tests 
are: 1. Positive protec- 
tion against lightning 
can be given any build- 
ing in any location. 
2. A steel frame building 


is immune to lightning 
damage provided the 
steelwork is carried to 
the top of the structure. 
But if there is masonry 
above the steel, the bolt 
will damage it. 3. For 
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- eakman S\-FLO FLUSH VALVES 


SHOWERS AND FIXTURES 
Selected for *NATIONAL ART GALLERY 


pe, Otto R. Egget®> 
















The original uiet-operating flush valve is the Speakman 


> 
. é' Jobn Russell ee “SL-FLO”. In the ten years that it has been on the market, 
+. irchitects iel Paul 6 Place : ° ° . i 
ge Or it has proved its outstanding ey through faultless 
chamber Cc. a Company performance in thousands of installations. 
u sealer NO 3 ; p - 
Plumbing W holesal« It is significant and natural, therefore, that Speakman (patent- 


ed) “SI-FLO” was actually selected, together with a complete 
: ea c cei on eon Dict a installation of Speakman Showers and Fixtures, for the new re- 
*reventer —one o he man pec a fixtures stalled in ae = i ‘ - a - 

the National Art Gallery. nowned $15,000,000 National Art Gallery, in Washington, D.C. 


Speakman 


For over 70 years the name “SPEAKMAN?” has been synony- 
mous with lifetime service, dependable performance and 
economical maintenance in plumbing fixtures. Therefore, 
whatever your shower, flush valve or fixture problem may be, 
your specification of “SPEAKMAN” will be a credit to your 
sound judgment and assure you satisfied clients. 


For additional information, refer to Sweet’s Catalog or write 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


‘stem 
of a 


SPEAKMAN 


Since 1869 
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REVIEWS OF CURRENT LITERATURE 





ARCHITECTURAL GRAPHIC STAND- 


ARDS. By C. G. Ramsey, AIA, and 
H. R. Sleeper, AIA. New York, John 
Wiley, 1941. 344 pp., 9/4 by II'/2 in., 
illus. $6.00 


IN Less than ten years from the pub- 
lication of the first edition “Ramsey 
and Sleeper” appears now in a third. 
half as large again as the original 
With 


sheets and with changes and correc- 


work. some six dozen new 
tions in all but a few sheets of the 
second edition of 1936. the work is 
now incredibly up to date in most 
including data on_ brick 
cavity walls, adobe walls. New York 


respects. 


Building Code walls. newer type terra 
cotta, glass block, structural glass, 
termite control, fluorescent light and 
a score of other recent developments. 

So we have here dimensions in- 
cluding those of an adult ailanthus, a 
bath towel and a great variety of 
sport areas. But probably architects 
will want to design for some little 
time yet garages for Cadillacs a foot 
longer than the models cited here 
and all but a foot longer than the 
longest car cited. And very certainly 
before the fourth appears 
many a designer will want dimen- 


edition 


sions for land and seaplanes. large 
and small, for airports and skyports, 
for hangars, and for the form and 
color and size of the insignia which 
alone, in the smaller ports, munici- 
pal, commercial and private. dis- 
tinguish for a flier a hangar from a 
barn, a landing field from a meadow, 
and a skyport from any little jetty. 


THE SOUTH IN ARCHITECTURE. By 
Lewis Mumford. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace, 1941. 147 pp., 5'/4 by 7!/4, $2.00 

THE BOOK consists of the four lec- 

tures forming last Springs Dancy 

Lectures at Alabama College. Vivid 

talks they are, combining insight and 

sympathy, and no less because. with 
one exception, they deal in no way 
with the South in architecture. 

The introductory paper, “The 
Basis of American Form.” is a good 
introduction to the philosophy of 
American architecture, and the con- 
cluding one, “The Social Task of 
Architecture,” a good introduction to 
today’s wider architecture: building 


in new ways with new processes and 
materials for needs to include com- 
munity planning and public housing. 
The universalism of Virginia-born 
Thomas Jefferson did truly have a 
Southern setting: but the informing 
essay on H. H. Richardson makes no 
attempt to connect H.H.R. with the 
South, beyond mentioning his birth 
there and briefly expressing an opin- 
ion that “some measure of his suc- 
cess in New England surely derived 
... from his Southern heritage.” 
Though we cannot agree that “the 
central subject of these lectures is the 
contribution of the South to Ameri- 
can culture.” all must agree in re- 
joicing in Mr. Mumford’s contribu- 
tion to Southern culture, and hope 
that some reader may be inspired to 
investigate and record for us a neg- 
lected Southern contribution he men- 
tions in passing: that “vernacular 
brick tradition” of the latter part of 
the last century, examples of which 
are to be found all over the South. 


CORINTH: Results of Excavations Con- 
ducted by the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. Vol. |, 
Part Il. By Richard Stillwell, Robert L. 
Scranton and Sarah Elizabeth Freeman. 

Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1941 (for the American 
School ... }) Text, 243 pp., 9 by 12 in., 
189 illus. in text, 20 plates, 14!/y by 21 

_in. in portfolio. $10.00 

HE GREATER PART of Part I of this 

volume. published in 1932. was writ- 

ten by Richard Stillwell. now asso- 
ciate professor of art and archae- 
ology at Princeton. and at that time 
director-elect of the School. Professor 

Stillwell also writes the major por- 

tion of the present section. covering 

the Peribolus of Apollo, the Facade 
of the Figures and_ the 

Northern Stoa and Shops. while 

Robert Lorentz Scranton, of Vassar 

College. author of the just published 

“Greek Walls.” contributes a chapter 

on Temple C 

Hera 


Colossal 


and the Sanctuary of 
Akraia. and Sarah Elizabeth 
Freeman one on Temple F. 

“It is safe to say that the Agora 
will not be as long in publication as 
it was in building, but the complexity 
of the site is no small obstacle to a 


rapid attainment of conclusions.’ 







Meanwhile many of us with little 
or no archaeological background may 
enjoy the parts of the puzzle already 
solved in spite of devastation by 
Byzan- 
tine. Frankish and Turkish: and the 
aim of this notice is merely to record 
the publication of this tale of grave 
adventure in a field out of reach of 


earthquake and destruction 


through — the 
medium of a work of this kind. 


most of us except 


AIR RAID DEFENSE (Civilian). By Curt 
Wachtel. Brooklyn, N. Y., Chemical Pub- 
lishing Co., 1941. 240 pp., 5/2 by 7% in. 
illus. $3.50 


\ LITTLE BOOK of wide scope in 
which the former director of the In- 
stitute of Industrial and Professional 
Berlin 


rather mentions. defense measures. 


Diseases in describes. or 


all of which are practiced “some- 
where in Europe.” The author him- 
self recognizes the paucity of tech- 
nical details, and readers will regret 
the meagerness of the references. 
But architects will welcome the slen- 
der chapter on Shelters which cites 
standard requirements and recom- 
mendations of certain governments. 


THE COAST OF MAINE. |0! pp., 6 by 
8 in., $2.00. MARTHA'S VINEYARD. 
73 pp., 6 by 7!'/2 in., $1.25. By Samuel 
Chamberlain. New York, Hastings House, 
1941 


Two more in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
photographic series, including Sun- 
day and everyday architecture and 
just enough scenery and legend to 
explain both. Though winter, dan- 
contributed 


much to the human value of these 


ger. endurance’ have 
regions it is fortunate that the camera 
selects the blazing sunlit days which 
best furnish a souvenir for native 
and outlander alike. 


FARM BUILDINGS. By D. G. Carter and 
W. A. Foster. New York, John Wiley, 
1941. 404 pp., 5% by 8 in., illus. $3.75 


\ COMPLETELY REWRITTEN edition of 
the standard work by the University 
of Arkansas Professor of Agricul- 
tural Engineering and the late Asso- 
ciate Professor of Rural Architecture 
at the University of Illinois. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Resistance to Abuse 


EXPLAINS WHY ARCHITECTS PREFER 
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COFFMAN MEMORIAL, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. ¢-4rchitect; C. H. Jounston, St. Paul, Minn. 


@ The large quantity of RIXSON Door Closers used in the i imposing, 
modern structure shown here bears further witness to the high regard in w hich 
RIXSON performance is held. RIXSON items used include Uni- Checks, No. 25 
Floor Checks, No. 350 Checking Pivot Hinges and Thresholds. 


E quipped with Door Closers built to highest standards of efficiency and 
durability, it can be assumed that this building will be singularly free of door 
mvecesions maintenance for many years of use—and abuse. This is an assump- 
tion on which architects have for over 40 years successfully based door closer 
specifications for all types of structures. 

Catalogue No. 5 giving c sess ¢ detail drawings and specifications wit. 


be mailed on request Ify yu wish, a RIXSON representative will go ove 
he full range of RIXSON pre pducts for the benefit of future foes cheoae 





RIXSON No. 20 and 25 weg al THE OSCAR C. RIXSON COMPANY 
Floor Checks Uni-Chec 4448 Carroll Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
with RIXSON extruded thres- used on over two hundred in- RIXSON REPRESENTATIVES AT: 
holds used on entrance doors. terior self-closing doors. New York: 2034 Webster Avenue - Philadelphia: 211 Greenwood Avenue, Wyne 


All lavatory stall doors equipped with RIXSON Check- 
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cote, Pa. - Atlanta: 152 Nassau Street - New Orleans: 2630 Jefferson Avenue 
San Francisco: 116 New Montgomery Street - Seattle: 4012 E. 38th Street - Los 


ing Pivot Hinge No. 350. Angeles: 909 Santa Fe Avenue - London, Ont., Can.: Richards-Wilcox Co., Ltd. 
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(Coutinued from page ©) 


Designed mainly for students 


agricultural colleges, the compact in- 
formation on best practice will also 
delight and instruct farmer, subur- 
banite, the general reader, and not 


least the architect commissioned 


design buildings for an estate. The 


essence of a hundred authorities 
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here with meticulous acknowledg- 


slenderest 


AIA and 


each from the 
Farmers’ Bulletin to 
ASVHE recommendations. 


ment to 


TRANE AIR CONDITIONING MANUAL. 
La Crosse, Wis.. Trane, 1941. 376 pp., 
8/2 by 11% in., illus. $5.00 

REVISED EDITION of a practical work 

for students and technicians by mem- 
















































PORTALS TO PROFICIENCY 


“Proficiency—advancement or progress in knowledge or skill.”~—W ebster 


Back of these doors. in 20 million cubic feet 
of air conditioned space, the Ford Motor 
Company will soon be turning out engines 
for the Army’s most powerful planes at the 
rate of one an hour. 

Here, the largest air conditioning system 
operating in an American industrial plant, 
not only makes blackout construction pos- 
sible, but speeds production. 

Temperature control safeguards the uni- 
formity of metal stock, the accuracy of gages 
and machine tools . . . essential to maintain 
precision to 1/10,000 of an inch in most of 
the parts of these 2000 h.p. Pratt & \ hitney s 


18 cylinder double-row engines. 


YORK REFRIGERATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 


Humidity control. together with elimina- 
tion of dust and oil fumes eliminate the 
sabotage of corrosion in raw stock. parts in 
process or assembly . 

And, as elsewhere. efficient air condition- 
ing means less sweat. clearer eves and stead- 
ier hands for every worker. 

. * =: 
Whenever the clock strikes. think of one 
more of these precision- 
built engines for defense 

. and think of York air 
conditioning too. York lee 
Machinery Corporation, 


York. Penna. 





**Headquarters for Mechanical Cooling Since 1885” 


bers of the Trane Company's engi- 
neering and laboratory staff. 
Interspersed in the lucid text are 
innumerable diagrams and graphs, 
hundred _ refer- 
ence tables, test problems conclude 


there are nearly a 


each chapter and there is a full, well 
arranged index. 


THE OLD HOUSE PICTURE BOOK. By 
Marion Nicholls Rawson. New York, E. P. 
Dutton, 1941. 96 pp., 9 by II in., illus. 
$2.50 

AT FIRST SIGHT apparently a leisure- 

hour book, even almost a young peo- 

ple’s book, this work with its several 
hundred well executed drawings and 
its wealth of 


much of value also as a source book 


documentation has 


for early architectural usage from 
the New England to the Southern 


Colonial States. 


THE TRIBOROUGH BRIDGE AUTHORITY: 
Fifth Anniversary. New York, The T.B.A. 
July 11, 1941, 53 pp.,.9 by 12 in., illus. 

To MARK the fifth anniversary of the 


opening of New Y ork’s Triborough 
Bridge, the Triborough Bridge Au- 
thority has issued a vivid 50-page 
story of that project and of the sub- 
sequent profitable Blitzdevelopment 
of metropolitan arteries by a publicly 
owned business corporation. 


MOBILE HOMES: A Study of Trailer 
Life. By Donald Olen Cowgill. Washing- 
ton, D. C., American Council of Public 
Affairs. 127 pp., 6 by 9 in., $2.00 


Tuts stupy, by an associate profes- 
sor of Sociology at Drury College, of 
the ages, incomes, occupations, tastes 
and social problems of trailer fam- 
contribution to 
housing literature, particularly that 


ilies is a low-cost 
of the one-room dwelling, from which 
many trailerites are recruited. 


CURRENT PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


THE DESIGN OF MODERN DANCE 
ROOMS. A Criticism by Leo Reisman. 
Architect and Engineer, San Francisco 
July 1941, pp. 27-28 | 

IN A PAPER read before the Northern 

California Chapter of the AIA “the 

internationally famous band leader” 

states that 

“played in and 


from the rooms he has 
seen” he judges 
“architects . . . have no conception 


of the function of the dance room.” 


(Continued on page 30) 
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brick with mortar made with 50-50 cement and lime. After mortars 
nave h irdened., place both bore k In a pan ot shallow water. Photo l. 


“Cap” one brick with Brixment mortar (left), and one Keep about an inch of water in the pan. Even if 





soluble salts are present in the brick or sand, you will soon be 
convinced that Brixment mortar helps prevent efflorescence. | Photo 2. 


BRIXMENT Helps 
Prevent EFFLORESCENCE! 


EFFLORESCENCE is an outcropping of minute 
white erystals on brickwork. When these crystals 
eceur on colored mortar joints, the condition is 


sometimes mistaken for fading. 


Eflorescence is caused by the presence of soluble 
salts in masonry materials. When reached by water, 
these salts dissolve. and are drawn by evapora- 


tion to the surface of the wall. 


Brixment itself does not cause efflorescence because 
it is practically free from soluble salts. Even when 
such salts are present in the sand or brick. the 


waterproofing in Brixment mortar usually prevents 


BRIXM 


them from coming to the surface. . . . Bricklayers 
who have used Brixment mortar for years sav 


they have far less efflorescence with Brixment 


mortar than with any other kind. 






Louisville Cement Company, Incorporated, Louisville, Kentucky. Cement Manufacturers for Over a Century. 
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which is to “create a mating meeting 
place . . . to create all possible stimu- 
lation to romance” and above all else 
“the quality of intimacy.” through 


proper use of color, light. acoustical 


Miles of wire-tough sisal fibres re- 
enforce this unusual paper—give 
it the strength needed for rapid 
installation—guard against tears, 
punctures or cracks that would 
defeat the very purpose of build- 
ing paper. These fibres are em- 
bedded ‘in two layers of plastic 
asphalt, protected by two sheets 
of strong kraft treated to resist 
shrinkage and dry rot. Years of 
experiment and research have 








-SISALKRAFT. . . built to give 
protection for the life of the building 


REVIEWS OF CURRENT LITERATURE 


White is in har- 
mony with every woman's dress, re- 


material and form. 


flects light and requires the smallest 
amount of power. “Light should be 
where vou need it... . but architects 


persist in lighting up ceilings and 





What happens to Building Paper 
ia e 





a Pts 


gone into the development of 
SISALKRAFT. It's “engineered” to 
do its job well — recognized as 
the BEST to be had. 


LOW Applied COST 
SISALKRAFT goes on fast, with little 
patching or piecing, with fewer nails and 
no battens. Saves labor and material— 
gives you better construction at no great- 
er applied cost than light, flimsy in 
building papers. — | 
Write for samples—and AIA file fx 
giving complete data. S ROOLCERS. 


The SISALKRAFT Co., 205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, illinois SS 


. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


























side walls above eve level causing 


neck strain... 


AN EMERGENCY CENTER AT GUIL- 
FORD Builder, London, May 23, 
1941. pp. 499-501, illus. 

THIS ARTICLE describes a center for 

evacuated mothers 

must work, designed by Miss T. G. 

ARIBA, for the 

\ssociation and erected with 

from the American 

War Relief Society. It is an adapta- 


tion of the army hut to accommodate 


children whose 


Ledeboer. Nursery 
Schools 


some assistance 


50 children and four teachers. and 


consists of two playrooms each 20 
by 20 ft.. 


storing beds. as 


with a small room for 


well as cloakroom 
and washroom. This particular hut 
has no kitchen, as it adjoins a school 
which sends over hot meals. The con- 
struction is “y-in. Gyproc on rein- 
forced concrete, with light steel roof 
trusses. the exterior covered with one- 
ply roofing felt. the joints caulked 
with 


mastic. Three days suffice for 


erection. and less than two weeks 


thereafter for interior finishing. 
The cost of 
estimated at 
$2,500. 


such a 
e700. 


plumbing. ete. 
center is under 


say 


A MODEL FOR CITY PLANNING. By 
Willard A. Ridings. Engineering News- 
Record, New York, July 17, 1941, pp. 
71-72, one photo 

THIRTY MEN working for three years 


have almost completed the 24-ft.- 


square scale model of the metropoli- 


tan district of Los Angeles. At the 
scale of fifty feet to the inch, the 


model is on a plywood base with 
buildings of white pine and _plaster- 
putty trees and landscaping. Sec- 
tions are demountable. and the model 
has already been used for studying 
parkway developments, housing pro- 
jects and the proposed new civic cen- 


ter. 


THE BRITISH WAR DAMAGE ACT OF 
1941 . . . Journal of the RIBA, London 
June, 1941, p. 146 


THe British War Damage Act. 1941. 
according to a ruling of the Board 
of Trade. regards architectural plans 
and drawings as “documents owned 
for the purpose of a business” and 


RIBA mem- 


therefore to 


therefore not insurable. 


bers are recommended 
inquire whether the client wishes the 
drawings to be delivered to him or 
whether they are to remain with the 


architect at the client’s risk. 
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Compiled by Clyde Shute, Manager, Statistical and Research Division, F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, from data collected by E. H. Boeckh & Associates, Inc. 


CURVES INDICATE trend of the com- 
bined material and labor costs in the 
field of residential frame construc- 
tion. The base line, 100, represents 
the U. S. average for 1926-1929 for 
residential frame construction. 
Tabular information gives cost in- 
dex numbers for the nine common 
classes of construction. The base, 
100, in each of the nine classes repre- 
sents the U. S. average for 1926-1929 
for each particular group. The tables 
show the index numbers for the 
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month for both this year and last. 
Cost comparisons, as percentage 
differences for any particular class of 
construction, are possible between lo- 
calities or periods within the same 
city by a simple process of dividing 
the difference between the two index 
numbers by one of them. For exam- 
ple: if index for city A is 110 and 
index for city B is 95 (both indexes 
for A and B must be for the same 
class of construction), then costs in 
\ are approximately 16° higher 
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versely it may be said that costs in B 
are approximately 14% lower than in 
100—95 


== 6.158 . Con- 


A — 0.136 . 
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Similar cost comparisons, however, 
cannot be made between different 
classes of construction since the index 
numbers for each class of construc- 
tion relate to a different U. S. average 
for 1926-1929. 


States average including materials and labor, for 1926-1929 equals 100 
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WHAT LIES AHEAD FOR BUILDING COSTS 


While statistics do not show excessive increase in building costs, construc- 
tion cannot expect to escape the general excitement about price increases 
and inflation. It is already coming in for its share of attention in the 
Administration's program to control prices and rents. With all price 
levels generally expected to increase, building costs will bear watching 
in the future, but there appears to be no immediate cause for alarm. 





Hy EMERSON GUBLE. Associate Editor of ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 


Puroucu the first two years of the 
Wal period. increases in building 
costs have been fairly steady, but 
conservative. Indeed national cost 
indexes show building in a favorable 
light in comparison with prices of 
many commodities. Labor costs 
show more of a rise than wholesale 
building material prices. but to date 
all cost advances have given no great 
cause for concern. 

Nor does there appear any tangible 
reason for panic in the immediate 
future. Nevertheless inflationary 
tendencies are at work in virtually 
every field of business. the Adminis- 
tration is setting up machinery for 
the control of prices and rents. and 
building costs will not be exempt 
from the general excitement. On 
every hand business men and house- 
wives are asking such questions as: 
How much will prices go up? Are 
we to have inflation? Or will gov- 
ernment controls be effective? How 
will the proposed rent control affect 
new building? 


Priorities are Washington's bottleneck 


Much information is currently 
available in Washington, and much 
of it bears careful observation and 
analysis. But even in Washington, 


where all present price dislocations 
originate. it is clearly impossible to 
find final answers. and confusion is 
just as great as elsewhere. The Price 
Control Bill, giving the authority to 
control prices (also rents in defense 
areas) that was requested by the 
President. is now before Congress. 
But in his testimony before the 
House committee on the bill. Leon 
Henderson. Chief of OPACS ( Office 
of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply). said that, even with the con- 
trols asked. prices would rise and 
the government would have an 
enormous task to prevent inflation. 
So this analysis of the price situation 
with respect to building costs must 
necessarily be as of the not-too- 
distant future. 

The confusion about prices goes 
back directly to the confusion about 
certain critical materials. And that 
means priorities. The whole business 
is currently a major bottleneck. one 
of the bottlenecks that is starting 
agitation for the settlement of some 
serious jurisdiction disputes among 
Washington agencies. 

With respect to building, for ex- 
ample, the bottleneck works this way 
to becloud the future: While building 


construction has been merrily setting 
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WHAT LIES AHEAD FOR BUILDING COSTS 


new records for volume. there is con- 
siderable concern for the future due 
to much-talked-of impending short- 

of materials and equipment 
(AR 8 41. p. 37). Two things that 


could clear up the situation have long 


ages 


been expected daily. and still are 

announcement of the organization 
that is to administer priorities mat- 
ters with respect to defense construc- 


tion. and the critical list of materials 


and equipment for defense housing. 


Both are under discussion between 
the agencies concerned. but as this ts 
written both are still jammed in the 
bottleneck. Meanwhile the indecision 
is tying up activities of other hous- 
ing agencies. Several of them—FHA. 
USHA. the Department of Commerce. 
the Division of Housing Co-ordina- 
tion. and others—are devoting inten- 
sive study to substitute materials and 
Various conservation schemes. all of 
which more or less depend on what 
happens in priorities. Until some- 
thing can be known as to what ma- 
terials will be available. and some 
estimates can be made as to quan- 
tities. the future of defense housing 
and other building remains obscure. 


The basic price situation 

It has long been generally antici- 
pated that the burgeoning defense 
activity would start a spiral of price 
increases. It has been generally 
agreed that serious price inflation. 
with its inevitable later collapse. 
would have disastrous consequences. 
It would be difficult to find any busi- 
ness that suffers more than building 
from such cyclical disturbances. So 
there is no real opposition to the ob 
jectives of pric e control. 

For some years economists have 
been pointing out that deficit financ- 
ing of large federal projects carries 
the threat of inflation. And now come 
the factors that are making the threat 
an actuality—the huge armament 
spending and the developing scarcity 
of commodities. While purchasing 
power is increasing rapidly through 
increased wages. the things money 
can buy are becoming — scarcer 
through the diversion of materials 
and manufacturing capacity to the 
production of armaments. Thus the 
demand for buildings is very active 
right now. Increased purchasing pow- 
er coupled with scarcity is certain to 
bring price increases. 

Four steps are being suggested by 
which the surplus buying power 


could be kept in check: 1. Reduction 
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(continued) 


of the purchasing power by taxation; 
Ze Reduction of people's savings 
through voluntary or compulsory 
loans to the government; 3. Increase 
of production of goods for civilian 
use, to alleviate the scarcity of things 
available for purchase: 4. Reduction 
of government expenditures for proj- 
ects not essential to defense, to cut 
purchasing power: 5. Curtailment of 
credit for installment buying. par- 
ticularly for durable goods such as 
refrigerators. automobiles and other 
large items requiring materials made 
scarce by the armament program. 
These are. of course. in addition to 
the direct control of prices, but they 
are considered necessary to the func- 
tioning of a= price control system. 
Some of these steps. moreover. would 
tend to help the defense program it 
self. At the same time they could be 
expected to cushion the let-down 
after the emergency. In this respect 
much is expected of building: indeed. 
it is pointed out that “rebuilding 
\merica.” particularly its large cities. 
should be an important “new  fron- 
tier” after the war. 

All in all. price control is widely 
held to be a necessary device through 
the strains of the times. but the im- 
possibility of maintaining rigid con- 
trol raises the question of its power 
to check inflationary tendencies with- 
out additional controls. 


Present efforts to control prices 

The present bill. now before Con- 
eress, asks that authority be given to 
the President. to be delegated as he 
sees fit. to establish ceilings on prices 
of commodities and rents. As _ to 
rents. particularly important to build- 
ing. the bill does put some restric- 
tions and limitations on the control 
and its operation, but as to com- 
modities in general it simply calls for 
broad powers of control. It merely 
directs the President to give due con- 
sideration to prices of the commodity 
prevailing on July 29, 1941, and to 
make adjustments for such factors as 
speculative fluctuations. changes in 
costs of produ tion or transportation, 
and the profit situation of the sellers. 

\ conspicuous qualification in the 
bill. one that has been the subject of 
much comment, is that it shall not ap- 
ply to wage rates. W hile the Presi- 
dent. in his message transmitting the 
bill to Congress. and Leon Hender- 
son. in his testimony. both recog- 
nized the danger of rapid increases 


in wages, the price control bill gives 









no authority to regulate them. Thus 
it is made clear that. for the present 
at least. the effort to control prices 
will leave at least this one major fac- 
tor unaccounted for. 


Rent control and building 

The bill leaves the necessity for 
rent control up to the President, then 
directs him to “issue declarations 
designating defense rental areas and 
defense area housing accommoda- 
tions. and setting forth the necessity 
for, and recommendations with refer 
ence to. the stabilization or reduction 
of rents for defense area housing ae 
commodations within each area’ so 
designated.” If after O00 days the 
rents have not been stabilized or re 
duced by state or local regulations. 
the President may establish ceilings 
for them. The President is directed 
also to give consideration to recom- 
mendations made by state or local 
officials concerned with housing in 
the designated defense area. 

Defense area housing accommoda- 
tions are defined as housing units in 
defense rental areas which were. sub- 
sequent to August 31, 1940. rented 
or offered at a rate of $15 per room 
per month, or less. and for which the 
rent had risen 10 per cent or more. 

Rent control, always a bugaboo of 
the building industries and the real 
estate fraternity, appears quite def- 
initely in the offing. High rents have 
always been the greatest incentive to 
new building. and rent control has 
heretofore been regarded as a cer- 
tain deterrent. So the prospective rent 
control becomes important to the fu- 
ture volume of residential construc- 
tion. 

Washington 
housing officials make it clear that 


Conversations — with 


there is every intention to combat any 
rental increases that might hamper 
the defense program. as high rentals 
and lack of housing accommodations 
did in the last war. At the same time 
there seems to be general recognition 
of the fact that the surest cure for 
high rentals is new construction. 
Whether rent controls can be effectu- 
ated without putting a damper on 
new building will depend largely on 
their administration. 

Already considerable study has 
been given to the problem in Wash- 
ington. It is said that rent control 
can be so managed as to leave plenty 
of opportunity for new construction, 
even to encourage it. The Canadian 
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All photos of Coffman Memorial Union by Hedrich-Blessing Studio 


GUFFMAN MEMORIAL UNION 


OFFICE OF C. H. JOHNSTON, Architecis-Engineers 
C. H. JOHNSTON, JR., AIA + EDWARD S. NELSON, ASCE -+ STIRLING HORNER, AIA 
PROF. ROY JONES of the University Department of Architecture, CONSULTANT 
















IN THE COFFMAN MeMoriAL UNION, architects will find not only an outstanding solu- 
tion to the complex problem of providing for the requirements of a vast student union 
3 but a series of excellent solutions to numerous individual problems whose application 
extends well beyond the campus. For under this single roof are large public lounges, 
smaller lounges to serve various specialized needs, restaurants ranging from a cafe- 
teria to a terrace café, a huge ballroom, club rooms, bowling alleys, an underground 
garage and other elements too numerous to list. Specifically the Union is the realiza- 
tion of the idea expressed by the late president of the University, Lotus D. Coffman, 
when he commented that “It is true that if one stripped the University to its barest 
essentials, its intellectual life would remain. Nevertheless, students are not in the class- 
CHANICAL EQUIPMENT BY PILLSBURY rooms and laboratories all of the time. It is for this reason that the University is 
SINEERING COMPANY: interested in maintaining a proper social environment and also in making its buildings 


and campus as attractive as possible.” In the splendid Coffman Memorial, the Univer- 
RIOR CORATION. FURNISHINGS sity now has both the modern facilities to serve this social need and a place where the 
) FURNITURE BY JOHNS H. HOPKINS entire University body—students, faculty members and alumni—meet informally. 
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IN ROUND NUMBERS the Coffman Union was built at a cost of $2,000,000, including all furnishings, 
furniture, equipment, etc. A PWA grant accounted for 45 per cent of this amount; the balance was 
raised by various campus organizations, gift campaigns and a loan of $400,000 which will be paid 
off from operational proceeds. Exclusive of the garage the building contains 3,200,000 cu. ft. The 
cu. ft. cost excluding garage and furnishings was 42c. The plan of the main campus in Minneapolis 
shows the dominant position of the Union at one end of the major axis. It is noteworthy that all of 
the buildings indicated in gray have been designed by the Office of C. H. Johnston, architects of the 
Union. In the plot plan and section, the extent of the underground parking garage is shown. The 
garage, with space for 250 cars, is entered from the low level at both ends of the building. Pedes- 
trian entrance is provided both by ground-floor corridors and by outside entrance structures located 
in the plaza at the front of the main building. Organization of the building as indicated on the 
sectional drawing is detailed in the floor plans shown over-page. 
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CURVED STAIRS—a secondary staircase leading up from the ground f AIR Ti 


PLAN 


THE CENTER OF ALL STUDENT LIFE on the campus, the Union 
practically a small city in itself. Within its eight floors are sor 
280 rooms, including 20 dining rooms, a large cafeteria and 1 











taurant (see pages 52 and 53), lunch grille, soda fountain ro: 7 

‘ lounges, a U. S. Post Office, the underground garage for 2 "7 

cars and a variety of special-use rooms. On the ground floor are ke 

the ballroom with its stage (see pages 50 and 51), a cafeter ' 

a light-lunch grille, and the central kitchen and serving roo! q 

together with preparation, storage, and refrigeration rooms. | c 

service entrance with a covered truck platform is at the rear. 

The post office and university mailing room are accessible from ; 

the garage, by outside entrances and from corridors within ('\ . 

building. The bookstore (where no textbooks are sold) adjoins 

the post office; barber and beauty shops are near by. Also on t!\!s ' 

floor is the radio control room from which 10 separate prograins ’ 

Ee can be sent out at one time through loudspeakers integrated w th : 

ne the decorative scheme in the lounges, dining rooms and otic! : 

‘ oF At the basement level are 16 bowling alleys, a lunch room ‘or 

bie students who bring their own lunches, a central dishwas! ¢ ” 
coom, storage rooms, service quarters and mechanical equipm:nt ( 

. is rooms. fl 
Besides the handsome main lounge (see pages 48 and 49), ‘/i ‘ 
i, . first floor contains checking room, director’s offices, a small '°s- fl 
taurant, billiard, games, and fountain room. In the games reom a 

are 30 tables for chess, checkers, etc. The billiard room ac« cl 
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chitects-Engineers; PROF. ROY JONES, Consultant (continued) 
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the gi TAIR TOW ER—one of the main stairs at the front of building 
Unior i 

I lates 15 tables for pool, snooker and billiards. 
ae ine of the busiest floors in the entire building is the second, 
sce ee which has rooms for the various student organizations and uni- 
i 8 versity and fraternal groups that need permanent offices on the 
1 floor campus. A generous corridor, with balcony overlooking the main 
per snl lounge, connects the many rooms. A special suite is the head- 
ont iat quarters for alumni organization offices. In addition, there are 
i two large meeting rooms on this floor, one on each side of the 
ani building, which are available for the use of campus grotps. The 
sible { ( wing contains a men’s lounge; a lounge for women is in the 
within a ‘ . 
1) adie the third floor are also a series of varied-use rooms con- 
i eacahite nevted by a long corridor. At the west end is the music and fine 
oie arts rooms which was designed especially for student musical and 
cul with drimatic performances. Here art exhibits are hung and musical 
a concerts are either performed in person or delivered from the 

mcin radio control room. On this floor also are a large private 
aia haa di ing room for banquets and small parties, 12 other dining 
ait ae rooms and 10 rooms available for student meetings. 
valine ; e fourth, fifth and sixth floors are occupied by the Campus 

, an organization of faculty members. Quarters on the fourth 

449). the flo. include a main dining room and kitchen, general offices, and 
ele vad at:'ed north terrace commanding a view of the mall. On the fifth 

flor are the club’s main lounge and billiard room and meeting 


ames room T . . . 
roons., The sixth floor is entirely devoted to bedrooms for faculty 


Om ace ! | 
members. 
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STRUCTURE 


STRUCTURALLY, the building is entirely reinforced concrete 


skeleton frame, steel pan slabs and joists, concrete beams, ¢ 
ders, columns and square footings. For the underground gara 
which is 125 by 475 ft. in area, the flat slab type of construct 
was used, with two-way reinforcing, round concrete columns W 
drop panels and capitals, and square concrete footings. Exter 
walls are made up of red-tone wire cut face brick with stone tr 
backed up with load-bearing clay tile; platforms and steps 

of limestone. Windows are painted steel casements. The roo! 
covered with built-up roofing; portions of the roofs used as 

races are surfaced with red quarry tile laid over a waterp 

membrane. Roof metal, flashings, etc. are of galvanized i 

louvers are of copper. 

Interior partitions are of clay tile and cinder concrete tile, \ 
door frames of hollow metal with flush wood doors (except 
principal doors where aluminum frames and doors are us¢ 
Walls and ceiling surfaces are of painted plaster, with mar 
the walls of principal rooms surfaced in rich wood veneers. \ 
ous floorings used in the building include asphalt mastic tile 
a black rubber base, linoleum, marble, tile, terrazzo, and oak 
Carpets are used in principal areas; cement occurs in subo 
nate spaces. Kitchens, serving rooms and other related areas | 
tile floors and structural glazed tile walls. Principal rooms : 
corridors have perforated acoustical tile ceilings. 
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Architects-Engineers; PROF. ROY JONES, Consultant (continued) 


HEATING 


[HE BUILDING IS HEATED BY STEAM, using cast iron radiators and 
copper radiation of the wall convector type, and forced air. The 
team supply is obtained from the central heating plant of the 
university. High pressure steam service is used for all kitchen 
and associated apparatus and for unit heaters in the garage. Ex- 
haust ventilation is provided for kitchens and related areas, 
toilets, ete. Fresh air supply and exhaust system of ventilation is 
provided for various portions of the building, with the usual fan 


pre-heater, reheater, filters and air-washing equipment. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


"LECTRICAL WORK comprises light and power systems, telephone 





; ind public address and radio broadcasting systems, sound and 
7 novie projection system, Campus Club annunciator system, inter 
| communicating telephone system, clock and signal systems, and 
l] color lighting dimmer control system for ballroom, restaurant, Pedestrians have 
main dining room and some of the private dining rooms. In addi- access to the under- 
tion there is’ photoelectrical cell operation of garage doors, ex- ground garage 
terior ground floodlighting and spotlighting in the soffits of en- arouse ee 
© structures in the 
trance doors. The four elevators are electric geared traction type plaza in front of 
with push-button control, arranged for operation either with the main building 
f or without attendant, with automatic leveling, variable voltage (right, above) ; cars : 
mtrol and power operated doors. Electrically operated dumb- enter from a lower hii 
waiters, conveyors and subveyors are provided for all kitchen, level at either end of 
serving rooms, dishwashing room and related spaces. the building (right) 
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MAIN LOUNGE 


IMMEDIATELY OPPOSITE THE MAIN ENTRANCES 
is the colorful and richly furnished Main 

















Lounge. The room is two stories in height, 
with a balcony at one side opening off the 
second floor corridor. Walls of the lounge, 
which is 50 by 100 ft. in area, are surfaced 
in English oak. The tall columns gleam in a 
sheathing of bronze. Tall doors lead out 





from the lounge onto the south terrace over- 
looking the Mississippi River. At the right 
of the main entrance is a free checking room, 
and at the left are the director’s offices and 


information desk. INFORMATION DESK 
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BALLROOM 


THE TWO-STORY BALLROOM is located on the ground floor. A balcony on the first floor level overlooks 
the area. There is space on the main dance floor for 1,200 couples, and an adjacent foyer may be 
used for overflow. The ballroom is equipped for sound movies, with a projection booth at the rear 
and a permanent screen on the stage. When not in use, the screen is covered with a cyclorama 
drape. On the stage are an electric organ and a grand piano — one of 16 pianos in the buildin 
Dancing comfort is assured by the use of one-inch insulation material which underlays the oak tile 
floor. On occasion, the ballroom is also used for banquets, at which 1,200 may be comfortably 
served. Checking facilities and small lounges for men and women adjoin the room. 
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COFFMAN MEMORIAL UNION: OFFICE OF C. H. JOHNSTON, 
Architects-Engineers; PROF. ROY JONES, Consultant (continued) 


BALLROOM FOYER 
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DINING FACILITIES 


A TOTAL OF 3,400 can be served at one sitting in the restaurants, dining 
rooms, cafeteria and lunch room. On the ground floor is a spacious 
cafeteria with tables and booth space for 650 persons. During the noon 
serving period, the room customarily accommodates about 2,000. Nearby 
is a grille for light lunches to be served quickly. On the basement level, 
the lunch room for students who bring their lunches with them seats 
1,200 at one time. The Terrace Café, with waiter service for 125, is in 
the right wing of the first floor, adjacent to the balcony overlooking the 
ballroom. This room opens out onto the south terrace, which is fur- 
nished in summer with lawn furniture and is used for outdoor dining. 
In the left-hand wing of the building, convenient to billiard and games 
room, a soda fountain room for serving soft drinks and ice cream has 
seating space for 175. This room also opens onto the south terrace. 
Other dining rooms in the building include a large private room in the 
center of the third floor which is used for banquets, small parties and 
dances; 12 other dining rooms on the third floor and the faculty campus 


club dining room with its own kitchen on the fourth floor. QUICK LUNCH GRILLE CA} 
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Architects-Engineers; PROF. ROY JONES, Consultant (continued) 
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TERRACE CAFE 





CAF TERIA — general view CAFETERIA — serving counter 
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COFFMAN MEMORIAL UNION: (continued) 


WOMEN’S LOUNGE — west wing of second floor 








16 BOWLING ALLEYS at the basement level 
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THATCHER HALL 


OFFICE OF C. H. JOHNSTON, Architects-Engineers 


PROF. ROY JONES, Consultant 


THATCHER HALL is an apartment 
building for married students and in- 
structors who are continuing their 
studies for master’s degrees. Located 
on the Agricultural School Campus in 
St. Paul, it consists of 36 apartments 
and the caretaker’s quarters. Half of 
the apartments are made up of a living 
room with wall bed, kitchenette, 
dinette, bath, wardrobe and closets. 
The remainder have an additional 
bedroom. In the basement are trunk 
space, laundries, drying rooms, stor- 
age and garage space and recreation 
room. 

The structure is of reinforced con- 
crete with face brick and cut stone 
trim exterior. Walls are backed with 
load-bearing clay tile; partitions are 
of plaster tile; ‘floors, mastic tile. 
Doors are enameled wood; frames are 
of hollow metal; trim is pine and 
birch enameled. The windows are 
wood casements double-glazed and 
screened. Steam heat is supplied 
through a tunnel from the central 
heating plant. Total cost exclusive of 
furnishings was $160,000, or 441c 
per cu. ft. 
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HEALTH SERVICE BUILDING 





OFFICE OF C. H. JOHNSTON, Architects-Engineers 
PROF. ROY JONES, Consultant 


ALSO LOCATED on the St. Paul Agricultural campus of the 
University, this new Health Service Building is for the use 
of students on this campus with minor ailments and for 
observation and isolation. The structure is of reinforced 
concrete with face brick and cut stone exterior, backed up 
with clay tile and with plaster tile partitions. Floor sur- 
facings include mastic tile, linoleum, terrazzo, and ceramic 
tile. Millwork is of enameled birch, and doors are of wood 
with hollow metal frames. 

The principal rooms on the first floor are the entrance 
lobby, waiting room, examining rooms, X-ray room, lab- 
oratories, utility and sterilizer rooms, toilets, linen room, 
diet kitchen, staff dining room, head nurse’s room and 
bedrooms with toilet and lavatory space between each pair 
of rooms. There is also a solarium on this floor. The sec- 
ond and third floor rooms are similar as to bedrooms and 
related spaces. The campus central heating plant supplies 
steam heat to the building. Cost excluding furnishings 
came to $100,000 or 43%c a cu. ft. 
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WOMEN'S SPECIALTY oHOP 


MONTALDO SHOP, GREENSBORO, N.C. J. P. COBLE, ARCHI- 
TECT. Within a 50- by 95-ft. rectangle, the two-story shop 
is organized to handle two distinct types of merchandise 
higher priced clothes on the first floor, less costly merchan- 
dise on the second. On the main floor, a minimum of the 
merchandise is on display, and clothes are shown to in- 
dividual patrons in the fitting rooms, served by adjacent 
stock rooms. The salon is used both as lounging space and 
for periodic fashion shows. The upstairs shop, designed for 
floor display of merchandise, is supplemented by a sizable 
stock room. A work space serves both floors. The shop. 
built for a realty company for long-term lease to the tenant. 
represents an investment of $46,500, exclusive of furnishing 
and decorating. The latter cost an additional $10,000. 


SECOND FLOOR 
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MONTALDO SHOP: J. P. COBLE, Architect (continued) 


PH sTORE is entirely air conditioned except for the stoct 
rooms, into which some of the conditioned air is returned 
through ventilators. All sales and storage areas are 
lighted by fluorescent tubing concealed in plaster ceiling 
coves. Construction consists of a light steel frame bearing 
on masonry exterior walls: floors are of steel bar joist 
construction supporting a two-inch concrete slab on wire 
mesh. The flat, built-up roof is insulated with two-inch 
thick insulation board. Exterior walls are of brick painted 
grayish white. Around the second floor windows and 
behind the planting box at the main entrance is black 
terrazzo with aluminum strips. Partitions, except those 
that surround the elevator and the boiler room, are of 
wood stud, either plastered (all main areas) or finished 
in plywood (stock rooms and fitting rooms). 
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POWER HOUSE 


UNITED STATES TOBACCO COMPANY, NASHVILLE, TENN. SCHMIDT, 
GARDEN & ERICKSON, ARCHITECTS. Constructed to supply operative 


power to a series of factory buildings devoted to the manufacture 
of snuff, this new power plant was designed to harmonize with a 
new unit of the factory across the street. The steel-framed building 
has exterior walls of red face brick with stone trim. The high stone 
base was necessitated because the site is periodically subject to 
partial flood conditions; for this reason also, all pipes below the 
first-floor level were laid in trenches, and the basement floors were 
reinforced to withstand water pressure. Interior walls are surfaced 
with buff glazed brick; flooring is of quarry tile; steel sash of the 
projective type are mechanically operated. 
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PHE POWER HOUSE consists of boiler room. 
engine room, two stories of pump rooms, ove! 
head coal bunkers, a concrete coal silo and 
accessory equipment. Two straight-tube boilers 
with water-cooled bridge walls to have 464 
horsepower each at 200 per cent rating pro 
duce a final steam pressure of 175 pounds. 
Spreader type stokers fire the boilers with coal 
received from the overhead bunkers 
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CHURCH OF THE ASSUMPTION, SEATTLE, 
WASH. PAUL THIRY, ARCHITECT. [his Catho- 


lic Church is the first unit of a much larger 
parochial group which will eventually consist 
of a church, parish house, school. parish hall 
and teachers’ dwelling. When the project is 
complete, the present building will become the 
parish hall. With a minimum of alteration. 
the upper floor will be converted for social 
and parochial uses; the lower floor will be 
used as the school cafeteria. Low masonry 


2 


walls of concrete ashlar with exterior of select 
common brick support a high-pitched mill- 
work roof supported on SCISSOI trusses, Floors 


are concrete slab with cement finish. 
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PREFABRIGATION NEEDS THE ARCHITECT 


... and perhaps in this rapidly expanding and constantly changing type of building 
operation the architect will find new challenges and a field of new opportunities 


By MILES L. COLEAN, FAIA 


THE ARCHITECT. like the building 
artisan, is likely to look upon the 
advancement of prefabrication as a 
bugaboo threatening the sanctity of 
his craft. There is no reason for such 
fear. Prefabrication for the architect. 
as for the artisan, should not result 
in loss of work he now controls. 
On the contrary, it should bring new 
freedoms to his activity. And it 
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should open a whole range of new 
opportunities. It can be harmful only 
if he insists on maintaining rigidly 
traditional concepts of ways in which 
he chooses to work. While prefabri- 
cation does not imply extinction. it 
may call for much adaptation. 

The relationship between prefabri- 
cation and the architect may be 
approached through a series of ques- 


tions: (1) What is prefabrication? 
(2) What are its most promising 
markets? (3) What does prefabri- 
cation need that the architect can 
give it? (4) How can the architect 
make his contribution to prefabrica- 
tion? In this way it may be possible 
to suggest a workable program for 
the profession in relation to its latest 
challenger. 
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Excellent example of co-operation between 


architects and contractor in developing 
designs suitable to extensive prefabrication 
on the site (in the cireus tent, center) is 


FWA‘’s Avion Village, Grand Prairie, 


Texas. Architects: Roscoe P. DeWitt, 
Dallas: Richard J. Neutra, and David 
R. Williams, Los Angeles Contractor: 
Central Contracting Company, Dallas 


Prefabrication is a term with a 
variety of meanings. It may be 
applied to any number of systems 
for preassembling or partially pre- 
assembling house parts, or it may 
mean a type of business organization 
using one of the systems. In other 
words, prefabrication as a structural 
method may be used by others than 
factory prefabricators. 
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Prefabrication may be, and in an 
increasing number of instances is, 
used by operative builders or con- 
tractors as incidental to the erection 
of a large project. Pressure for speed 
in connection with the government's 
defense housing program is respon- 
sible for the spread of prefabricating 
methods in contract work: but for 
several years house builders whose 
developments were extensive enough 
have tended to transfer more and 
more of the fabricating process to 
the shop, frequently set up at the 
site. The Wyvernwood project in 
Los Angeles (AR 9/39) was one of 
the first large operations to reduce 
site erection largely to the assembly 
of shop-produced parts. The Kearny 
Mesa project at San Diego. now be- 
ing constructed for the Public Build- 
ings Administration and the Avion 
project’ of FWA’s Mutual Housing 
Division at Grand Prairie. Texas, are 
among the latest. 

Sometimes an operative builder 
adapts design and system to the 
regular course of his operation. and 
hecomes what might be called a pre- 
fabricating builder. When he does so 
he approaches more closely the pre- 
fabricator in the stricter sense of the 
term. The prefabricator in this sense 
is a factory producing house parts 
in accordance with a special method 
of assembly. usually for a limited 
range of house designs adaptable to 
the system. 

In contrast with the types of opera- 
tion mentioned above. where the 
method is a means adopted to get a 
particular job done, to the prefabri- 
cator the particular job is merely 
one of a number of outlets for a 
factory product. The design as well 
as the system comes from the factory. 

The important things about  pre- 
fabrication, from the point of view 
of the architect's place in the picture, 
are the ways houses are put together 
and the kinds of house produced. 
The type of prefabrication occasion- 
ally used by contractors of large 
project operations is often little more 
than precutting of lumber. extended 
to preassembly of wall frames and 
roof trusses. Here design is relatively 
free and the system is. more than not. 
adapted to the design. In factory 
fabrication, the reverse is likely to 
be true, the system and design both 
being fairly rigid, and substantial 
variations from stock models being 
dificult without serious disarrange- 


ment of the factory process. 

This is particularly true of panel 
systems, which are the basis of most 
factory prefabrication today. Almost 
without exception, factories using 
panel type design restrict their pro- 
duction fairly closely to a_ limited 
number of models. Even the Gunni- 
son Corporation, which more than 
any other caters to a high priced 
market, permits no variation that 
affects standard panel sizes or seri- 
ously changes’ established room 
arrangements. The reason is clear. 
The panel is a large unit, built upon 
specially designed jigs and handled 
in the shop according to a set routine, 
frequently on specially designed con- 
veyors. Once the factory is set up 
for a particular group of models, the 
job of variation corresponds, on a 
lesser scale to be sure, to the retool- 
ing of an automobile factory. 

\ few producers have systems that 
permit of greater flexibility. Ameri- 
can Houses, Inc.. for instance, which 
uses a modified panel system supple- 
mented by precutting for the bulk of 
the structure; disclaims any stock de- 
signs, stating that its system is adap- 
table to a wide range of designs. Its 
products speak for themselves, con- 
sisting as they do of a variety,’of 
small one-story houses, some two- 
story dwellings. as well as grouped 
dwellings for rent. A different system. 
developed by the Pierce Foundation 
and now in use in a large project for 
workers in the Glenn L. Martin air- 
plane plant. is equally flexible. This 
system breaks away from the struc- 
tural panel altogether, using instead 
a sort of skeleton frame, with spaces 
between framing members filled with 
a non-structural panel. Both frame 
and panel can be varied fairly freely 
without violating the factory process. 


Prefabrication's market 
and the architect's 

The increasing prominence of the 
government as a purchaser of pre- 
fabricated houses in connection with 
the defense program, and the toad- 
stool growth of new producers fer- 
tilized only by the prospect of gov- 
ernment orders, tend to becloud the 
fact that, before the advent of de- 
fense housing, prefabrication already 
was a commercial fact. A number of 
producers had reached the point of 
profitable operation. They had, in 
other words, found a market. 

This market, generally speaking, 
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Architects’ functions in prefabrication ar 
well illustrated in a Jacksonville, Florida, 
project by American Houses, Inc. Holden, 
McLaughlin & Associates, New York. 
Architects, not only worked out the plot 


with house models, but also had 


considerable freedom in the design of 
individual houses in the development 


was one calling for a house that could 
be sold with a lot for around $4,000 
or less. This is not to say that pre- 
fabrication is strictly limited to the 
lower price ranges. Gunnison, for in- 
stance, has supplied markets as high 
as $7,500 and above, but even this 
pioneer, on offering a house that 
could be sold complete in the neigh- 
borhood of $3.000 to $3.500. found 
that within a year’s time around 60 
per cent of production was in the 
new model. The lowest price. to the 
writers knowledge, is $2.750 for 
house and land, reached by American 
Houses, Inc. and C. T. Wills Con- 
struction Company at Dundalk, 
Maryland, an industrial suburb of 
Baltimore. This is a basementless, 
four-room-and-bath house with stair 
to an attic capable of providing an 
additional bedroom. 

Concentration on lower price 
ranges is easily explained. The mar- 
ket here readily accepts a high de- 
gree of standardization if it means 
a good house for the money. At the 
same time, the greatest reductions in 
cost of which  prefabrication — is 
capable must be accompanied by 
sufficient standardization to permit a 
smooth, rapidly flowing factory 
routine, as nearly resembling an 
assembly line operation as possible. 
And it is interesting in this connec- 
tion that those firms with most flex- 


ible systems tend to deal chiefly with 
builders who pretty well standardize 
houses on their own projects. 

Another feature of the prefabrica- 
tion market is noteworthy. Special 
aspects of the defense program aside. 
prefabrication has found its chief 
outlets in low-priced operative-builder 
projects and in~ individual small 
houses principally in smaller com- 
munities. Neither low-priced houses 
nor small towns have been fruitful 
fields for the architect. From the days 
of the Architect's Small House Ser- 
vice Bureau to the Registered House 
Plan of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. the architect. realizing the 
problems connected with six per cent 
and full architectural service on the 
under-$5.000 house. has tried to find 
ways to serve that field. But his 
efforts have not led to spectacular 
success. Design of the inexpensive 
house has been left mostly to the 
pilfered copy, the magazine illustra- 
tion. or the plan book and the smaller 
the community. the more = certainly 
has this been the case. 

\s things stand. therefore. pre- 
fabrication cannot be accused of en 
croaching upon anything that the 
architect can properly call his own. 
For the most part. the prefabricator 
has turned away from the expensive 
house and the special-for-one-house 
design, choosing to concentrate on 
fields where sound. durable. if stan- 
dardized. shelter is more important 
than indulgence of personal idiosyn- 
crasy. and where. more important 
from his point of view. all our sta- 
tistics indicate a steadily continuing 
demand through defense and after 
math for many years to come. 

Taken in this light, the architect 
may feel secure from any new threat 
to his position. Perhaps he is safe 
from new encroachment. Perhaps he 
can let prefabrication alone on_ its 
side of the street while he works his. 
But if he does, he will probably have 
written the last chapter in the long. 
persistent effort to be something 
more than the servant of the well 
to-do, so far as private housing is 
concerned. He will have to aeknowl- 
edge a limitation he has never fully 
admitted. More than this. he will 
probably lose to himself the use of 
a new tool which, in his hands, might 
not only give him broader scope and 
freedom but also give prefabrication 
new opportunities as well. The archi- 
tect and the prefabricator may be 
able to go their separate ways; but 
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if they can find a way to travel to- 
gether, there will be mutual advan- 


tage in doing so. 


What the architect can bring to 
prefabrication 


The processes of prefabricated con- 
struction do not change the basic 
character of the house as a complex 
enclosure protecting the family from 
weather and providing for the varied 
activities of family life. Need for de- 
sign is no less evident when the en- 
closure is produced by a system of 
panels than when it is nailed to a 
frame. A 


sign for economy. convenience. Com- 


balloon house needs de- 


fort and attractive appearance. — It 
needs design also in the larger sense 
of its relationship with its neighbors. 

lp to the present time, prefabrica- 
notable for the 


beauty of 


tion has not been 


ingenuity of its design. 
Its preoccupation has been with the 
host of new engineering problems 
that prefabrication has introduced 
into house building — selection of ma- 
terials suited to prefabricating meth- 
ods. development of the structural 
system, design of equipment that 
would assure precision in manufac- 
ture, layout of equipment and proc- 
ess to provide for efficient. economi- 
eal, and rapid production. To these 
problems the old methods of house 
building brought no precedent. And 
in addition to such pioneering tasks, 
new problems in labor organization 
and in transportation and distribu- 
tion confronted the prefabricator. 
It is not altogether surprising that 
in his absorption in these new con- 
cerns he may have taken too much 
for granted in so old an element as 
design. Certainly there is little evi- 
dence here of the same preoccupation 
that has gone into other aspects of the 
job. Floor plans for the most part 
hark back to the limited suggestions 
of a litthe pamphlet that: was pub- 
FHA in 


show the house building world that 


lished by 1936 simply lo 


a low-priced house was possible. 


Kxteriors—as a visit to the agglom- 
eration of prefabrication at’ Indian 
Head, Maryland, will demonstrate 
are also strongly suggestive of the 
unintended parentage of this pam- 
phlet. Where prefabricators go be- 
yond this, it is usually only to add 
appliqued doodads and a 
over the front door. 
Selling. as 


cane py 
prefabricators — fre- 


quently do, through dealers on a 
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house-by-house basis, neither the pre- 
fabricator nor his dealer has con- 
tributed as much to good neighbor- 
hood design or the setting of the 
house generally as has the operative 
builder. The prefabricator has been 
quick to take the point of view that 
his responsibility rests only in the 
parts that he furnishes. and his ten- 
dency has been to limit his activity 
as much as possible to factory opera- 
tion. But a good house requires a 
pleasing environment as well as a 
sound structure and an attractive 
design. 

To these blank spaces in the pre- 
fabricating picture, the architect has 
an opportunity to make a great and 
obvious contribution. The situation 
as it stands is much as if in the auto- 
motive field the design of the car 
were left to the production engineer. 
To take a phrase from the industrial 
world, the prefabricated house badly 
styling of a kind that 
the architect is trained and equipped 


needs styling 


to provide, It requires a reconsidera- 
tion of the house plan as a group of 
vital relationships between structure 
and function, with function studied. 
on the one hand. in reference to spe- 
cific needs of the kind of family for 
which the house is intended and. on 
the other. to limitations imposed by 
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Plot plan and exterior of 
a typical house completely 
prefabricated by National 
Homes Corporation, of 
Lafayette, Ind., for a 55- 
house FHA Title VI de- 
velopment at East Alton, 
Illinois. Priced to include 
lot, five-room house, base- 
ment 24 by 24 ft., landscap- 
ing and financing at $4,250 


the structural system. It requires a 
similar relationship of these elements 
to the exterior form and appearance. 
This sort of styling job is no new 
story to architects. 

In the setting of the house, the 
architect's talent may also be used 
to advantage. The ability to handle 
orientation and planting as adjuncts 
to design, and to use the single house 
as a unit in the block or neighbor- 
hood design is one part of the archi- 
tect’s stock in trade. It is not apt to 
be found in the kit of the salesman or 
erector in whose hands selection of 
site and location of houses are now 
usually left. 

There is yet another way in which 
the architect may contribute to the 
advancement of prefabrication. At 
the present time the prefabricator is 
limited to markets to which a high 
degree of house standardization is 
acceptable. We have seen that even 
the producers with the most flexible 
systems generally provide design va- 
riations only for large orders. With 
the co-operation of architects. thor- 
oughly acquainted with the adapta- 
bilities as well as the limitations of 
prefabrication, it might be possible 
to go farther in producing structural 
units suitable to a wider range of in- 
dividual treatment. For the prefabri- 
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PREFABRICATION NEEDS THE ARCHITECT (continued) 


cator. this co-operation would mean 
an entrance into a field now as difh- 
cult for him as is the low-priced area 
for the architect. For the architect. 
the availability of such units would 
vastly simplify preparation of work- 
ing plans, details, and specifications. 
not to mention the present problem 
of supervising the assembly of nu- 
merous unrelated parts and the nu- 
merous crafts necessary to deal with 


them. 


How it might be done 


How the architect can play his part 
is probably the most difficult of the 
questions that we have tried to 
answer. Most architects are notori- 
ously poor gate-crashers. Yet with- 
out some vigorous selling on the 
architect's part, the industry in its 
present concentration on other mat- 
ters is not likely soon to come pound- 
ing at his door. What is required of 
the architect is a recognition and un- 
derstanding of a new field of service 
and the will to adapt himself to it. 
And here the classic concepts of his 
relationships and his prerogatives 
cannot always be maintained. 

Prefabrication introduces new dis- 
ciplines. In it there is no place for 
deferred decisions and changes on 
the job. Here all thinking must be 
done in advance, and decisions once 
made must stay made. Work with 
prefabrication calls for great preci- 
sion, for an understanding of the ma- 
chine. and a respect for the machine 
process. In approaching the field. the 


architect must be aware of its limita- 
tions as well as its opportunities. 
Perhaps the fear that the architect 
will not understand these things has 
created a hesitancy in the prefabri 
cator. That fear must be overcome 
by a thorough knowledge of the ex- 
tent to which design must lend itself 
to the jig table. the conveyor line. 
and to ease of handling at the site. 

Prefabrication often calls for new 
concepts of architect-client) relation- 
ships. This is especially true for any 
relations he may have with factory 
prefabricators. for here he will often 
have to reverse his usual position 
as a consumer's aid to that of a pro- 
ducers aid. His position becomes in 
many ways analogous to that of the 
industrial designer. 

He may. as some architects have 
done. become a prefabricator him- 
self. or part of a prefabricating or- 
ganization as participant or employee. 
He may become a dealer for a pre- 
fabricated house, keeping direct con- 
trol over the placement of the dwell- 
ing. its planting and decoration. 

Or, retaining more purely his pro- 
fessional status, he may serve the pre- 
fabricator in a consulting capacity. 
undertaking the stvling of the house 
and adapting the house to meet re- 
quirements of large project orders, 
where his training especially fits him 
to handle the intricate site arrange- 
ment problems that — necessarily 
accompany large 


American Houses. Inc... pioneer in 


so many phases of prefabri ation. 


has done some notable pioneering in 


developments. 





this one, with results that speak for 
themselves. 

With a narrower scope. the archi- 
tect may act as consultant to the 
dealer, especially where the dealer, 
following the operative builder's lead, 
conducts his business on a neighbor- 
hood rather than a scattered. plece- 
meal house basis. 

Sull other relationships with the 
new methods are possible. Use of 
prefabrication other than factory pre- 
fabrication in connection with con- 
tracted work, especially on the large 
job like the Wyvernwood example. 
has hardly been explored. In such 
cases the architect can work out de- 
sign and assembly system together. 
suiting the one to the other, without 
losing the individuality of his design 
or sacrificing the economies of the 
production method. Here he turns 
prefabrication to his own uses. and 
without losing his identity as an 
architect. resumes something of his 
ancient role of master-builder. 

The opportunities are wide and 
the means of capturing them are 
many. Prefabrication has advanced 
to the point where precise. durable. 
and practicable structural systems 
have been devised. It is rapidly solv- 
ing its problems of factory organiza- 
tion and line production. Its next 
step should be to advance its design 
to a place at least parallel with its 
engineering — te hniques. To accom- 
plish this. it needs the architect. And 
the architect could use the business. 
The time is ripe for a collaboration 
profitable to both. 





Precutting of all members and preassembly of frames are speeding construction of 3,000 defense 


housing units at PBA’s Kearny 


Mesa project, San Diego, designed by the office of the Super 


vising Architects, PBA; built by McNeil Construction Company and Zoss Construction Company 
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PROGRESSIVE PRACTICE 
IN THE SMALL OFFICE 


OFFICE OF VICTORINE AND SAMUEL HOMSEY 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


HY HENRY H. SAYLOR, ATA 


ONE WHO PUTS his bets on heredity would have a field day 
with the Homsevs. Tradition has it that in every one of 
the last nine generations of Victorine duPont Homsey’s 
family there has been an architect. Samuel Eldon Homsey s 
father was a master builder who helped bring modern 
concrete and steel construction to the Near East. and be- 
hind him there has been a builder in every generation as 
far back as the family records go. 

Thus it is not particularly surprising to find that both 
Mr. and Mrs. Homsey are registered architects and that 
each has tucked away somewhere a parchment bearing the 
degree Master of Architecture. The bringing together of 
two such fully qualified practitioners in a professional part- 
nership is phenomenon enough: their collaboration in mar- 
riage and bringing up a family is rather piling it on. Two 
young sons seem unlikely to break the joint traditions. for 
on my visit the younger was engrossed in his building 
blocks. the elder in his steel erector equipment. 

“Would you encourage them to become architects. in 
the light of present conditions and tendencies?” [| asked 
Samuel Homsey. 

“Most assuredly! Any uncertainty as to the architect's 
essential role in the social fabric of today and tomorrow 
comes from his own failure to measure up to the job. In 
oul opinion there is more need today than ever before for 
able architects—but they've got to be good. and they ve 
vot to have a working knowledge of structural. electrical 
and mechanical engineering.” 

“You do not think. then, that the architect may have 
spread himself too thinly over the more complex problem 
of getting our structures built? You know there are those 
who believe the architect must know about real estate, 
finance, social economy and a lot of other things in addi- 
tion to design.” 

“So far as our observation goes. the architect might 
well avoid most of these bypaths and stick to his main 
road. which is designing structures for a purpose, though 
in this he should not be without a fair grasp of the con- 
stantly changing social economy. And in sticking to his 
course he will have to forge ahead of the engineers. Most 
engineers are content to support the same old beam on the 
same old post. Our problems of today are not so simple 
as that. Imagination is the ingredient needed, and the 
architect is temperamentally better qualified to supply it 
than is the engineer with his handbook.” 

When I asked them about all the talk of organized pub- 
licity for the profession, they expressed general agreement 
with the thought that the public should be better acquaint- 
ed with the architect’s function. But they mentioned the 
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dangers of over-selling average abilities—publicity is apt 
to picture the ideal service, but will the public always find 
it? Their own chance of a wider public appreciation, they 
felt, was to improve their own skill. 

I was reminded thus to ask about their convictions on 
the so-called “modern” styling. The Homseys are certainly 
not modernists if that means following worshipfully the 
so-called functional or international style. Nor do they 
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ARCHITECTS IN ACTION: OFFICE OF VICTORINE AND SAMUEL HOMSEY (continued) 


follow with blind admiration the great designers of earlie1 
periods. In working out an individual problem. they try 
to free their minds from any preconceived idea of style. 
What is the building for. who is to use it, where is it to 
stand? If house, what do the owners want—a background 
for themselves, a setting for their furniture, a purely func- 
tional machine for living? 

This is not to suggest that they are merely “yes” men. 
rather that they try to produce an honest expression of 
a given set of conditions, avoiding the use of exotic o1 
superficial decoration. trying to remain uninfluenced by 
what is the current “smart” thing to do. 

Samuel and Victorine Homsey express these fragments 
of their philosophy. not at all in the tone of elder states- 
men who have been over the whole course and know its 
turns and pitfalls. Rather does one have to pry these ob- 
servations from them as tentative reports of progress. 


Having come this far. their findings at the moment are 
thus and so. Next vear these may have to be revised on 
the basis of further experience. 

What impresses me. however. as a detached observer, is 
the amount and wide scope of work accomplished in just 
six years, and particularly the degree to which the Hom- 
sevs practice has been made a highly personal service. 

(Among the jobs that have passed from the stage of pre- 
liminary studies through the turning over of the keys are 
houses costing from $5,000 up to six figures, nursery 
schools, hospital. museum, theater, industrial plant, beach 
clubs, farm buildings. alteration of banking quarters, res 
toration of historic monuments, machine shop, motor ve 
hicle building for the state. and a whole residential com- 
munity. Today there are seven active projects in the office. 
Last vear the partnership must have designed, | should 


judge. not far from a million dollars’ worth of building. 


SIMPLIFIED OFFICE ARRANGEMENTS SPEED CREATIVE WORK 


How much of an organization has 12 x 14 ft. in area. There is no re drawer file. one drawer is given over 


it required to turn out the partner- 
ship’s conceptions—how many drafts- 
men? Well, that depends upon what 
you mean. The answer might be. 
none, or it might be. three. if you 
count Mr. and Mrs. Homsey and The- 
odore Fletcher. an associate. There 
are no others. not even a secretary. 
not even an office boy. There is cor- 
respondence and typing to do. of 
course, but it is kept to such a mini- 
mum that a public stenographer takes 
care of it on call. 

A door in a downtown office build- 
ing bears the legend: 

ARCHITECTURAL OFFICE OF 
VICTORINE HOMSEY 


SAMUEL HOMSEY 
THEODORE FLETCHER 


ception space divided off. no easy 
chairs. no closets. not even a lava- 
tory. Two ample drawing tables are 
supported by drawer sections: a 
bookcase section. a four-drawer file 
and a typewriter table complete the 
furnishings. unless you count the 
four or five high stools. Mr. Fletche: 
is usually busy at one board. Mr. 
Homsey occasionally at the other. 
Client conferences. the Homseys find. 
are nearly always scheduled for the 
client’s office or home, or the Hom- 
seys home, about which Ill have a 
lot more to say later. 

The case for drawings, supplies. 
hooks, and files are all made of paint- 
ed five-ply wood. dimensioned to 
serve as interchangeable units. Noth- 


to job records. one to data on mate- 
rials and techniques. one to general 
correspondent e and one to office sup- 
plies. The materials file fills perhaps 
half its drawer. “We don't keep data 
about products for which we can fore 
see no need. It would be out of date 
when sought. And we don’t keep 
anything that is merely a repetition 
of what is in Sweet's. But you will 
not see any notice here to the effect 
that salesmen are seen only between 
four and five p.m. on February 29. 
We really like to talk to men who 
know their products.” 

On top of the taller cases are card 
board models—aids to clients’ under- 
standing and to design, in the mak- 
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and it opens into a single room about 





ing appears crowded. In the four- 


ing of which Fletcher wields a den- 


tists probe and a razor-sharp pen- 


EXTERIOR of house the Homseys built for themselves, with separate studio wing 
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knife with consummate skill. 

It was some time before | discov- 
ered what it was that differentiated 
this little office from all others | have 
seen. There are no samples about! 
“We have no space for them and 
wouldn't give it if we had. Why keep 
a sample panel of bricks or a piece 
of waxed veneer any longer than you 
would keep a shop drawing?” Sam- 
ples are brought in on request. and. 
on almost synchronous request, taken 
away. their purposes having been 
served. 

Books in the othce would probably 
not fill a five-foot shelf. Most of them 
deal with regional variations of out 
own architecture characteristic ex- 
amples of earlier work in Delaware. 
Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Virginia. 
On the studio shelves in the Homsey 
home there are more of the same: a 
representative selection of contempo- 
rary work abroad: a complete file of 
the leading architectural journals 
both of this country. and until re- 
cently. of Europe: some Gothi 
works: and a surprising number of 
titles on the fine art of painting. 

The Homseys tell me that they 
glean much useful data from the ad- 
vertising pages and the technical ma- 
terial in the architectural journals. 
Current magazines are kept intact for 


about three years. and frequently 


thumbed through: sometimes — in 


search of an answer to a specifi 


question, sometimes merely as relax 


ation. At the end of the period the 
pages that have held their interest are 


cut out and filed in cases. arbitrary 


classifications separated by adjustable 


slides of wallboard. 


\ small downtown of 
fice and a_ specially 
designed home studio 
is a combination that 
works well for this 
“three-man” office. <A 
one- bay, 12 by - 14- foot 
office is sufficient for 
business needs; Mr. 
and Mrs. Homsey put 
in their long hours in 
the studio at home, 
free from office routine 
and interruption 
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ARCHITECTS IN ACTION: OFFICE OF VICTORINE AND SAMUEL HOMSEY 






STLDIO WINDOW 


Not just a hvbrid living reom, 
the Homseys’ home studio is a 
carefully designed home work 
shop. For the daytime hours, a 
high north window _ provides 
ample daylight: for the evening 
stretches fluorescent tubes in 
adustable hoods give a fine light 
for either drafting or painting. 
Specially designed cabinets and 
a closet with sink for the paint- 
ing help preserve order 


The work room AT HOME 

Last year Mr. and Mrs. Homsey 
built themselves a house in the coun- 
try. out on the famous Lancaster 
Pike west of Wilmington. An impor- 
tant element of that house is the stu- 
dio. It isn't a hybrid living room, it 
is a work room. off in a wing ef its 
own. Here is where the Homsevs  ar- 
chitecture has its birth. Two large 
drawing tables stand by a high north 
window. The ample daylight. or rath- 
er a closs approximation of it. is 
prolonged into the night by overhead 
metal hoods carry ing fluorescent 
tubes. There are two four-foot tubes 
in each. one a “daylight.” the other 
light amber—a mixture which Sam- 
uel Homsey finds perfectly satisfac- 
tory not only for drafting but also 
for painting in oils or water colors. 
The photographs and isometric con- 
vey some idea of now completely this 
room has been designed to afford 
every aid to efficient work. either by 


INFORMALITY OF METHOD MAKES 


If my first hasty inspection of the 
office brought the thought that here 
was a practice lacking in system, that 
premise was soon upset. There is sys- 
tem here, but it doesn’t run to volu- 
minous written records. No decision 
is reached with client. contractor or 
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day or through the evening 

First conferences with clients are 
practically always attended by both 
Mr. and Mrs. Homsey. The problem 
having been discussed. and the essen- 
tial needs. location. available funds 
and limitations having been noted. 
an evening finds the two partners de- 
veloping tentative schemes. Some- 
times Samuel Homsey does the draft- 
ing. sometimes Mrs. Homsey. with 
the other partner kibitzing from 
across the board. 

“If we were to keep time and cost 
records of these evening sessions. 
they would undoubtedly prove that 
we were usually losing money.” said 
Mr. Homsey. “It all depends upon 
whether we call these evenings work 
or play.” 

Perhaps a tentative scheme will 
carry through evening after evening. 
On the night I spent with the Hom- 
seys. the fourth set of microscopic 
sixteenth-inch scale plans of a house 


FOR SYSTEM WITHOUT A STRUGGLE 


material man without a brief note in 
an office diary. But instead of calling 
in a secretary and dictating the facts 
to be typed in a triplicate letter, the 
client is merely asked to initial a 
blueprint bearing a red-pencil note of 
explanation or cost or whatever af- 





(continued) 





were in the making. and the partners 
were not vet convinced that) some 
thing still better could not be done 
with them. Possibly the obvious solu- 
tion finally emerges when eves and 
hands are too weary to get the de 
tails down on paper. and the Hom- 
sevs call it a day and go to bed. Next 
morning no commuters train. no 
nine-o clock office hour. blocks the 
completion of the sketches. F requent 
ly these are the simplest pencil out- 
line perspectives. enlivened by a 
touch of pastel. but with almost no 
entourage. Approved by the client. 
they go to the office and. usually in 
Fletcher's capable hands. are trans 
lated into working drawings. 

An unusual week-end rush may 
find all three of the architects en 
charrette making working drawings 
and writing specifications, but ordi- 
narily the work—or play. if you will 

is not permitted to break the even 
tenor of an active and joyful life. 


fects the original signed contract. 
Change orders, certificates for pay- 
ments, yes. but no printed forms 
merely a typed letter sheet. The 
agreement between architect and 
owner is a letter: the formal contract 
between owner and contractor. the 
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standard AIA form. Time sheets are 
kept, but are not permitted to form 
an excuse for engaging a bookkeeper. 
The blueprint order book's carbon 
copies show what was ordered and 
for whom. Occasionally a job for the 
State or City calls for more detailed 
records and a sheaf of carbon copies: 
on rare occasions a commission ac- 
cepted on a cost-plus-fee basis entails 
special accounting. In such cases, the 
time sheet. traveling expenses. cost 
of prints and a periodically computed 
overhead are available, but the usual 
run of jobs does not call for detailed 
analysis. 

This periodically computed over- 
head. used when a commission re- 
turns actual office costs plus a_ flat 
fee, includes rent, telephone, postage. 
office stationery and supplies, license 
fees, but no salaries. These overhead 
figures are occasionally added up for 
a three-months’ period to strike an 


average cost per working day. 


“How do you know whether you 
make money on a job or lose it?” 
| asked. 

“We don't.” was the frank reply. 
“nor does the doctor. but we know 
whether were making or losing on 
the office practice by looking at our 
bank balance. Probably a_ set. of 
books. like those Mr. Bergstrom de- 
vised for an architectural office. 
would tell us a lot more things about 
how we make a profit, but we're not 
particularly interested in knowing. 
Very likely we'd find we lose money 
in doing a small house with many 
unusual requirements, but when the 
next commission of that kind comes 
along and looks interesting. wed hate 
to think we had to turn it down.” 

Homsey specifications come about 
as near to shorthand as it is possible 
to get. They are carefully divided by 
trades and never set forth mixtures. 
tests, techniques and the like if they 
can merely cite authoritative stand- 








STUDIO CLOSET 


ards established by those trades. 
“Scope of work” is likely to be avoid- 
ed in words when it is explicitly 
shown on the drawings. Carbon- 
backed typed sheets are usually blue- 
printed, but since the cost of these 
has risen to six cents a page. experi- 
ments are béing made in search of a 
less expensive process. On the recent 
convention trip to California, Wil- 
liam Wurster showed the Homseys a 
scheme he had developed. He takes a 
sheet of tracing paper the size of the 
contract drawings. reduces it to 814 
inch width by accordion folding. and 
types upon this. Unfolded, the sheet 
is blueprinted with the drawings. 


Working drawings and supervision 
Working drawings are kept uni- 
form in size throughout a job. even 
though large-scale or full-size details 
may require a folded sheet. Fighth- 
inch scale prevails for plans and ele- 
vations. worked up from. sixteenth- 
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ARCHITECTS IN ACTION: OFFICE OF VICTORINE AND SAMUEL HOMSEY (continued) 


inch sketches. The more common 
quarter-inch is rarely used. The 
drawings seem almost microscopic to 
my eyes. but Fletcher's inch-long 
needlepoint of lead gets it all down 
on the tracing paper with little loss 
from the contrast of ink on linen. 
Incidentally. he varies the grade of 
his lead with the prevailing tempera- 
ture and humidity—F or even H in 
dry cold weather, HB or B on warm 
damp days. Originals which had 
sired 75 blueprints showed no _per- 
ceptible deterioration in contrast. 

After a job is built. the working 
drawings are not rolled in tubes in 
the usual way, for dead storage. They 
are folded and filed vertically in 
heavy flapless envelopes in the Hom- 
sey house. freeing the flat drawers in 
the office for active projects. 

If the Homseys economize on the 
size of small-scale drawings. they are 
spendthrifts on detail. Contract draw- 
ings that hold the plans and eleva- 
tions to two or three sheets may in- 
clude three or four times that many 
sheets of half-inch details—half-inch 
rather than three-quarter. Nothing 
is left to the contractors imagina- 
tion, or improvisation. Arguments as 
to just how a certain window head 
or door buck is to be built are 
quashed before they can arise. As a 
result, competitive bids are bracketed 
within close extremes and there is 
less opportunity for the corner-cut- 
ting builder who might bid low and 
get by on his own interpretation of 
ambiguous drawings. 

The Homseys believe firmly that 
the chances of producing a good 
building with an unqualified builder 
are slim indeed. They invite bids 
from a few carefully selected builders, 
except where public work requires 
the catch-as-catch-can procedure in 
which anyone is a good builder who 
can put up the required bond. 

Supervision of projects under con- 
struction is done by either of the 
Homseys. After two unfortunate ex- 
periences in allowing their designs to 
be carried out at some distance from 
Wilmington without personal super- 
vision, the partners have foresworn 
any such arrangement. What they de- 
sign henceforth. if it is to be built. 
will be built under their own eyes 

They have no frozen convictions as 
to the best materials to be used in a 
given case. even though the specifica- 
tions may be explicit. Substitution of 
products is permitted upon convinc- 
ing evidence. and changes are often 
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found advisable and even beneficial. 
Present-day practice surely calls for 
an open mind in this respect—-so 
much so in these days of priorities 
that the Homseys. like most active 
architects. think in terms of alterna- 
tives during the early stages of the 
design. and retain control thereafter. 

My questions regarding the future 
of the architect seem partially an- 
swered in the preceding paragraph. 
To the extent that we can see ahead. 
the architect's main job lies in an- 
swering the brusque challenge of to- 
day's building conditions. Difficulty 
in Obtaining accustomed materials 
should, the Homseys think. lead to a 
simplification of operations, a direct- 
ness of approach. a broader economy 
of construction. and a franker. more 
virile architecture. The architect who 
achieves these things will need no 
further justification in the minds of 
the building public. 


Jobs and clients 

Outside activities engage both part- 
ners. Mrs. Homsey in particular is 
interested in anything that has to do 
with the improvement of the land- 
scape. Samuel Homsey is vice-presi- 
dent of the Institute’s Delaware Chap- 
ter and has served as its secretary 
and treasurer. But I picture neither 
one as a chronic “joiner” —the appeal 
of that home and its workshop studio 
would seem to out-pull any but the 
really vital community services. 

How do they get jobs? As far as 
I can judge, they don’t go out and 
get them. Jobs come in from the most 
unexpected quarters. Usually the 
prospective client has seen something 
the Homseys have done and has liked 
the way it looks and functions. The 
partners early set their faces against 
scheme projects and the accompany- 
ing free sketches. “If we can get the 
site, and capital can be raised for the 
building, show us what you would 
do”—that familiar theme song, hav- 
ing fizzled out once or twice in the 
Homseys’ less experienced days. is 
now turned down flat. 

“We simply tell them that it isn’t 
considered ethical, and that mysteri- 
ous word always has shut off further 
argument.” 

When services rendered are only 
partial, the charges are usually on a 
flat-fee basis. Clients are charged for 
conferences only when these consti- 
tute the whole of the architects’ ser- 
vice. or when held out of town: in 


the latter case traveling expenses in- 


clude time out of the office. 

It is said of the Homseys that their 
clients remain their friends. Asked 
the why and wherefore of this un- 
usual reputation, Samuel Homsey ad- 
mitted that he could think of no eli- 
ent from whom they had parted on 
any but friendly terms. And he had a 
plausible explanation for it. “We nev- 
er build anything that the client does 
not fully understand and visualize. At 
times we go to almost absurd lengths 
in making sure that he knows in ad- 
vance what he is getting. It seems to 
us that most of the friction between 
client and architect comes either from 
the materialization of the unexpected 

‘Oh. I didn’t think it was going to 
be like that’——or from the cost bogey. 
We do our level best to avoid under 
estimating what a project will cost. 
Undoubtedly our bluntness in this re 
vard has frightened off some poten 
tial clients, but it certainly has not 
helped to substantiate the layman 
distrust of architects’ estimates.” 

These preliminary estimates by the 
Homseys are something more than 
the customary snap guess. In the for 
mative stages of a design they call in 
manufacturers — representatives — to 
learn actual unit prices and probable 
installation costs. With these figures 
in mind, backed by experience in 
past work, it is usually possible to 
estimate the various alternate schemes 


with reasonable accuracy. 


After hours 

For relaxation. Mrs. Homsey seems 
to prefer her garden and its develop- 
ment. Mr. Homsey cannot for long be 
separated from his painting. A New 
York gallery's one-man show of his 
work last Winter testifies to his skill. 
It would be hard to think of Samuel 
Homsey commuting to a big metro- 
politan ofhice. tied up by a constant 
procession of business engagements. 
a rigid routine. There are times. he 
confesses. when he doesn’t feel in the 
humor for drafting. specification 
writing. or supervision, and the 
chances are that he has little argu- 
ment with his conscience about it 
he just puts paper and brushes into 
his car and hides out somewhere to 
paint. With the Homseys’ @istinctive 
brand of architectural practice, that 
sort of truancy hurts no one. least of 
all Samuel Homsey. He has found 
but a single disadvantage in the hus- 
band-wife architectural partnership 
what to do about the more extended 
vacation periods. 
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“. «0 MORE PROJECTS «0. 
THAN IN ALL OUR PREVI- 
OUS HISTORY .. .” (See page 
76.) Above, Slossfield Community 
Center, negro youth center in 
Birmingham, Ala. E. B. Van 
Keuren, AIA, Architect. Right, 
civic auditorium, Burlington, 
Ia. Robin B. Carswell, Architect 


CULTURAL CENTERS 


A BUILDING TYPES STUDY 





Assn 


Photos courtesy Portland Cement 


CULTURE is “the training or refining 
of the moral or intellectual faculties” 

if my dictionary may be trusted. 
Whatever it is, it used to take care of 
itself in simpler civilizations. To 
wring one’s primitive living out of 
the unconcerned universe implied 
profi iency in the useful knowledge 
of the time: nature and physical ex- 
ercise came in abundance; song was 
part of normal behavior; art was 
something used daily to fashion 
houses and articles. 

In our highly specialized industrial 
civilization knowledge is taught in 
schools; nature, diluted with hot dog 
stands. beckons from the other end 
of long rides; music is dished out at 
the turn of a switch or drop of a 
nickel. Art is locked securely behind 
bronze portals which swing open be- 
tween 10:30 a.m. and 4:00 p.m. on 
alternate Thursdays, portals prudent- 
ly avoided by common folk. Little of 
our daily sweat and toil relates to 


“the training or refining of the moral 
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CULTURE RETURNS TQ MAIN STREET 


Ky ROLAND A. WANK , AIA 2 © © «© © « The architect, with the technician, 


helps weave a modern cultural pattern 


and intellectual faculties.” 

Or at least so it seemed a short 
while ago. But somewhere about the 
time of that minor fracas called the 
First World War it dawned that cul- 
ture had something to do with the 
survival of nations: and in the cur- 
rent grim tension the amount and 
kind of culture we individually pos- 
sess has become of increasing concern 
to the community. Once supposed to 
be universal. at least within the west- 
ern world, culture now comes pack- 
aged with brand labels. from “Kul- 
tur’ at one end to surrealism at the 
other. Persuasive salesmen peddle it 
to urban dwellers whose souls are 
starved on a diet of bleachers and 
traffic jams and rural folk who brace 
Main _ Street 
bleak Saturdays. They are drab. aim- 


storefronts through 
less, aching for self-respect; they are 
ready to be sold; which brands of 
culture will they buy? 

Which is why more projects have 
been built since the start of Depres- 


sion in the general bracket of cultural 
centers than in all our previous his- 
tory thrown together. And as De- 
fense deflects progress into new paths, 
a whole new chain pops up in the 
LSO program described in this is- 
sue. Is it too much to hope that these 
structures be planned for permanent 
enrichment of the cultural landscape, 
to serve in peace as well? Schools. 
health and recreational centers au 
thorized under the Lanham Act are 
another opportunity for lasting gain. 

The variety of fac ilities included 
under the concept of cultural centers 
is as broad as that of culture itself. 
The editors indicated the range by 
picking examples from widely sepa- 
rated corners of the field. Grouping 
of as many divergent facilities as 
conditions permit is desirable in or- 
der to expose users of one to the cul- 
tural opportunities offered by the 
others. Thus a library and an audi- 
torium in conjunction will each be 
more effective than when placed sepa- 
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A NEW HIGH * revamped 
nx Zoo, New York City 


rately : placed together with social 
rooms. swimming pool, playgrounds 
and community shops will come near 
to quenching the human thirst for 
all-around experience. Programs may 
be broadened by interrelation: from 
arts and crafts to stage setting. from 
stage to music and dance and athlet- 
ics, through the seamless continuity 
fundamental to culture. Moreover, 
such combination will permit simul- 
taneous enjoyment of appropriately) 
diverse facilities by all members of 
the family—a very practical way to 
promote full and widespread use. 
Joint and interchangeable utilization 
of parking spaces, washrooms, audi- 
toria, etc., leads to important econo- 
mies, and so does the combination of 
operating and supervisory staffs. 
Nor are cultural and commercial 
life necessarily divided by any sharp 
borders. Merchants’ counters and 
displays and drugstore magazine 
racks are good sources of education. 
Rubbing elbows with the Joneses, a 





“,..FROM ARTS...TO STAGE...THE SEAMLESS CONTINUITY...” 

Paper Mill Playhouse, remodeled from a factory in Short Hills, N. J., by 
Henry Darcey Scudder, Architect. Entrance, lobby and auditorium are shown. 
Above the lobby are art galleries; in winter a drama school is operated. 
Additions will contain rehearsal space, stagecraft shop. Much of the popu- 
larity of this semi-commercial enterprise is due to technical perfection; 
unexcelled acoustics, good lighting, spacious seating 
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CULTURE RETURNS TO MAIN STREET (continued) 


little gossip, and views swapped ovet 
a soda or cocktail help to knock 
jagged corners off citizens and neigh- 
bors. Proximity of commercial and 
cultural centers will not only increase 
the casual use of either by visitors to 
the other. but will avoid an artificial 
demarcation with UPLIFT unmistak- 
ably spelled across one side. 

The Greenhills center illustrates 
( omplete consolidation of facilities in 
a planned town. It is an abiding vir- 
tue of such communities that they 
offer planners and architects a chance 
to employ the full arsenal of 20th 
century technique and the undissi- 
pated strength of the community to 
create designs for joyous living. im- 
plicit in the promise of democracy. 

Combination of facilities is. of 


course. easiest in small communities. 


SPECIAL PURPOSE FACILITIES 


whether they be rural or just neigh- 
borhood units of larger places. But 
that something similar is not impos- 
sible even in the greatest cities is 
proven by Rockefeller Center, whose 
amazing commercial success must be 
attributed to the imaginative plan- 
ning which made it into a major cul- 
tural center of the world. 

Proper location is, of course, requi- 
site for the success of any center, 
handicapped in a multitude of cities 
lacking effective master plans and 
planning commissions. Perhaps in 
the future rebuilding of America the 
process may be reversed; cultural 
centers may be spotted deliberately 
for communities to grow up around. 

Large communities play a special 
role in that they permit and even 
require specialization, and thereby 





New York’s new Bronx Zoo, 


designed by Harry Sweeney, almost cages the populace to view animals roaming 
naturally. Above, African plains animals consort realistically. Below, The Tortoise 
and The Hare in the Children’s Zoo, which adults can enter only in children’s 
company. Here a city child can handle common animals, study them at first hand 
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open the way to the creation of spe- 
cial purpose facilities which cross- 
roads towns cannot afford. The Palm 
Beach art center is the sort of thing 
which all medium-sized cities ought 
to have: the new Bronx Zoo set a new 
high for contribution by a metropolis 
to the cultural life of the nation. 

\ few words concerning design 
aspects common to all types of struc- 
tures to which this article refers: 
Convertibility to multiple uses is an 
obviously desirable way to obtain the 
most out of the always limited funds. 
But scarce as appropriations are for 
the construction of facilities, it is 
even harder to keep their supervision 
and maintenance adequately financed 
once the drama of construction and 
the first upsurge of civic pride yield 
to day-by-day routine. Therefore, 
maintenance must be reduced to a 
minimum and supervision to the 
smallest possible staff by utmost in- 
genuity in planning. Study of special 
precautions taken on the Betsy Head 
swimming pool may vield some in- 
teresting hints. 

But above all. cultural centers 
should be « ompensatory extensions of 
our shrinking homes rather than 
monuments. The writer was once 
conducted through a community cen 
ter donated at the cost of $8,000,000 
by a benevolent industrialist. It in- 
cluded a slightly reduced-scale Para- 
mount theater, a gleaming indoor 
pool, a reading room which would 
put the Morgan library to shame. It 
was resplendent and complete in 
every respect save one: there was not 
a single person in there out of the 
many thousands of working people 
for whom it was donated. 

Buildings should incite activity: 
play and holler: hammering and saw- 
ing: painting and modeling (though 
not in the same room at the same 
time). By all means. they should in- 
clude facilities for conviviality. Ma- 
terials and equipment should not 
shrink from human touch. There 
should be unlimited air, light and 
built-in cheer; culture should be en- 
joved, not endured. 

Soon, perhaps, cultural centers will 
become normal to every community. 
and in the process more or less 
standardized. much like schools. 
When that happens, let us hope that 
they will remain lusty and human 
and that in the effort to improve our 
intellects it will be remembered that 
democracies, also, can gain great 
strength through joy. 
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GULTURE, RECREATION AND COMMERCE HAND-IN-HAND 


COMMUNITY CENTER, GREENHILLS, CINCINNATI, O. 











ol ROLAND A. WANK, G. FRANK CORDNER, PRINCIPAL 
an ARCHITECTS; JUSTIN A. HARTZOG, WM. A. STRONG, | 
we TOWN PLANNERS. Built a few years ago by 
en the Suburban Resettlement Administration (now 

WW) FSA}. this center includes reasonably complete 

in- community facilities even though decision to do 

ra so curtailed the number of houses which could 

OI he erected initially. It was a conscious decision 
uld based on belief that such provisions make a strong 

It community out of conglomerate houses; that the 

in nore complete are central facilities, the stronger COMMUNITY BUILDING, primarily an elementary school . . . 
not is each and the more satisfactory will be mu- 
the nicipal growth. Grouped facilities reduce first 

ple ost by eliminating duplicate approaches, park- 

ng areas. ete.: save on structure by consolidat- 

ty ing plan elements (back of pool shelter is outdoor 
Aw- stage: center parking island is farm market) ; 

igh provide an economically operable. mutually sup- 

“— iorting. active center. 

in- 
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ere . . . houses library, adult classes, religious services, clubs, parties 
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STORES, OFFICES adjoin; arcade for comfortable window shopping 


Center includes: auto shop; co-op stores; promenade and 


dining terrace; parking spaces; farmers’ market; public | 
toilets; management headquarters; municipal units: health 


: ; center; pool; theater; playgrounds and picnic area 79 
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GREENHILLS CENTER: WANK and CORDNER, Architects; 
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AUDITORIUM-GYMNASIU M90 adults 3 nights a week 


Eas, 


HARTZOG and STRONG, Town Planners (continued) 


L 





Photos by Carl P. Goetz 


LIBRARY—300 adults 3 nights, 3 afternoons a week 









INDUSTRIAL ARTS—55 adults 2 nights a week 





The Community Building proper is used several 
ways. The school has 755 students; each room 
is used every period. Use of special rooms ranges 
from 75 commercial arts pupils per day to over 
400 in cafeteria-social room. Adult classes have 
378 enrollees, use parts of the building from 1 
to 5 nights a week. Approximately 1,100 persons 
have membership in organizations which use the 
building from 2 to 5 nights and Sunday mornings. 

Thé building is of masonry, concrete and steel. 
Lighting is direct; heating, low-pressure steam. 
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DESIGNING THE COMMUNITY BUILDING 


by E. I. \ AN heEU KEN, AIA who has designed many such buildings in and around Birmingham, 
Ala. Credit is also due ROY S. MARSHALL, Superintendent, Birmingham Park and Recreation Board 


THE BEST-PLANNED community house 
reflects the needs of the immediate 
area served, rather than a long-range 
Attitudes 
of three agencies must be considered: 


“county-wide” program. 


1, the community, 2, local operating 
agencies: 3, the government. 

lt is certainly preferable that a 
building of this kind be located in a 
residential neighborhood, as con- 
venient as the corner grocery store. 
We prefer secondary streets. For a 
community building for neighbor- 
hood use. it isn’t necessary to study 
entrances and exits in relation to 
parking. The average community 
house should have at least two acres 
of ground and, if possible, be set 
back from the street 150 ft.  Well- 
planned driveways can be arranged 
for parking quite a few cars. 


Size and Plan Organization 


We find a small building more 
workable than a large building; 
smallness seems to inspire a sense of 
possession among users, 

\s a rule. in our plans the gym- 
nasium-auditorium unit forms a cen- 
tral mass. with secondary masses on 
both ends. This gives us a good 
sound barrier. to block off noise 
from adjacent houses. 

Before space is allotted for activi- 
ties we survey the community. We 
either interview representative citi- 
zens or try out certain activities. A 
community building for a neighbor- 
hood of low-income families, work- 
ing in mills and factories, is quite 
different from a building for white- 
collar families. In the first case, we 
would not attempt to provide a hobby 
shop; in the second, we would. Also, 
the neighborhood controls amount of 
space and kind of facilities in the 
Seldom are 
lower-income groups interested in 
amateur dramatics; but for others 
vou need a larger stage and audi- 


auditorium-gymnasium. 


torlum. more extensive dressing 
rooms, property rooms, and a small 
workshop for producing scenery. 
(his reasoning might be applied to 
ill activities, always keeping in mind 
that the object of a community build- 


ing is to encourage all residents to 


take part in some activity. A com- 
munity does a better job when it 
“sing” than 


when it hires a trained chorus. 


puts on a community 


Clubrooms and assembly-gymna- 
sium are grouped so each may be 
used independently of the remainder 
of the’ building; construction is such 
that noises from one group cannot 
interfere with activity of another. 


Assembly-hall-gymnasium: A multi-pur- 
pose room, easily accessible from a 
corridor and convenient to a storage 
room, has proven the most  practi- 
cable solution. We make our as- 
sembly halls long enough for ama- 
teur basketball. If the neighborhood 
is interested in athletics, we make the 
hall wide enough to install two cross 
courts for Newcombe and have two 
vames going at the same time. As 
a rule this produces an assembly hall 
ample for the average neighborhood. 
We put the stage on a side of the 
hall. with two small dressing rooms. 
We try to arrange exits to communi- 
cate directly with other rooms which 
may be used as additional dressing 
rooms. Locker rooms need not be 
large. and those for boys and girls 
should be reached by separate cor- 
ridors, to eliminate cross traffic. 


Toilets and showers. Toilets should be 
one for 
women is next the kitchen, connected 
Adja- 


cent to this, and accessible from the 


provided at several points; 
with a small dressing room. 


public corridor, is a women’s toilet. 
Men’s toilet is usually on the oppo- 
Toilets 
and showers for the gymnasium are 
generally at the rear of the stage. 


site side of the auditorium. 


We find 


that the average community activity 


Other community-use areas: 


(aside from “sings,” amateur dra- 
matics, basketball) is carried on by 
groups of from 15 to 25 people. In 
our plans are clubrooms, large 
enough to seat 50 or 60 persons and 
a speaker or leader, which are also 
suitable for recreational activities for 
groups of 15 to 25 people. 

Craft rooms are equipped with 
lockers for materials and supplies. 

Kitchen. Our average community 


building requires a small kitchen, 
generally connected to one clubroom, 
with an outside door and a door to 
a corridor, and a location convenient 
to the auditorium-gymnasium. 

Public spaces. We provide at least 
two entrance lobbies to assembly 
halls. Because our winters are mild, 
people move out quickly, so we can 
restrict lobby size more than can be 
done in the North, in order to keep 
traffic flowing smoothly through the 
lobby. not to create a reservoir where 
people stop and talk. As a rule, we 
provide open terraces or covered 
porches for the latter purpose. En- 
trances and exits each serve several 
parts of the building. 


Educational facilities: It is our idea 
that nursery school and educational 
facilities. aside from craft rooms. do 
not belong in the average community 
building. However, there is some 
justification for including nursery 
neighborhoods where 
both mothers and fathers work. 


schools in 


Administrative offices: We believe that 
these should be in the background: 
we allow them a minimum of space 
because we feel that control is best 
effected without 
vision. 


apparent = super- 
In many cases we provide 
no formal “offices.” but have only a 


small room and storeroom. 
Construction 


From the standpoint of economy, 
both in first cost and upkeep, we 
recommend that the assembly-hall- 
gymnasium, locker rooms, stage, and 
toilets have masonry walls. Exterior 
and interior finishes have to with- 
stand the ravages of youth. For in- 
stance, we have found salt-glazed tile 
or brick, for toilets, showers, neces- 
sary even in buildings for better 
neighborhoods. In less expensive 
buildings we leave interior walls 
plain brick and finish with enamel. 
We have found that floor surfaces, 
doors, hardware, gates, etc., have to 
be especially selected for durability 
and low maintenance; that it is an 
economy to use the most durable 
materials regardless of first cost. 


Precise data will be found in the Time-Saver 
Standard on page 91. 








ll A [} CLUB HOUSES ARE PLANNED TO PROVIDE |NO 


ELY JACQUES KAHN, FAIA, and 
ROBERT ALLEN JACOBS, AIA, 
prepared three basic schemes for 
United Service Organizations club 
houses. Into their design went 
much research and accumulated 
experience. Now drawings have 
been turned over to the Public 
Works Administration for execu- 
tion. Exactly how the proposed 
360 club houses are to be built 
has not yet been determined. It 
is hoped that the sound planning 
already accomplished will be fully 
utilized in fitting these schemes 
to local requirements, whether 
this be done directly under PWA 
or in local designers’ offices. 


STUDY 












lHe USO CLUB HOUsEs are a direct reflection of demands to complement work now 
being done by the Federal Government for the needs of the men in service. The 
United Service Organizations. in the first instance, is a grouping of the social agencies 

Young Men’s Christian Association. National Catholic Community Service. Salva- 
tion Army. Young Women’s Christian Association. Jewish Welfare Board. and Na 
tional Travelers Aid Association—that in the last war worked independently to serve 
men in the ranks. 

The USO as a combined unit is to run club houses in communities adjacent to 
camps--in no instances within camp or fort areas. More than a hundred rented build- 
ings and temporary quarters are already in operation under the USO program. New 
buildings are to be erected by the Government; all are being directed by USO staffs. 

The plan problem is one of providing facilities for men on leave. When they are 
off duty. it is evident that the men will want a place to go. where they are free to 
enjoy hours of relaxation, meet their families and. particularly, to be clear of army 
or navy restrictions. 

\ uniform is the entrance requirement. The objective is to give the men who 
choose to use the buildings such comforts as are possible within the budgets deter- 
mined. Sites are within town areas, easy of access and convenient to transportation: 
facilities will. obviously. be of different sizes, have varying grades and orientations. 
Three basic plans known as A. B. and C, have been prepared for the new buildings. 
\fter close study these seem to cover requirements noted to date. It may be wise to 


remember that these very plans must be revamped where site conditions. climate. 
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WE |NON-MILITARY RECREATION FOR TRAINEES .... 





By ELY JACQUES KAHN, FAIA 


choice of materials or varying costs demand variations. It is further possible that the 
basic scheme may be maintained in plan, but the type of construction change sub- 
stantially: for instance. in locations far South or far North. This would be reflected 
as well in types of heating or ventilating. depending on locations. Availability of 
natural gas, coal or oil will determine, in each specific area, the logical fuel base. 
Soil tests will decide whether boiler rooms be above ground or sunk in basements. 

The plans themselves indicate the general requirements. Men want to be able to 
read, write. play games and. on occasion, have group activities such as dances, con- 
certs or lectures. The lounge proper is the center of life in the building and next to 
it are toilets, phones. showers. offices, check rooms, refreshment bar, a small lounge 
where families can meet, and a study room or library. In these rooms, special re- 
ligious services may be held when desired. Closets adjoining these rooms hold 
material necessary for chaplains of different faiths. 

The problem is simply one of providing a building that is not difficult to manage 
with a small staff. enabling men to enjoy the privacy that they want in a relatively 
small building, in no case attempting to serve more than 400 at peak time. Where 
large troop concentrations cause a need for many USO clubs. they will be distributed 
among convenient locations in the area. 

It is not expected that the club buildings will be large or serve big audiences. 
Where specific requirements, however, demand major variations, the basic elements 
can be increased in size and, possibly, in certain locations. much larger buildings 
may be necessary. These three typical plans. however. indicate the facilities needed. 


SCHEMES A, B and C illustrate progressive 
steps in design. A was evolved first, and is 
intended for the typical narrow urban or sub- 
urban lot. B is a revision for general use. 
C is a variant for a specific Texas site. Ele- 
ments in all three are identical. Salient fea- 
tures: Control is located at the refreshment 
bar from which, in all three, any activity in 
buildings can be supervised. Social hall, nor- 
mally furnished as lounge, can be set up as 
auditorium seating approximately 400, or as 
ballroom; seats are stored under stage. If 
service men wish, sleeping accommodations 
can be furnished here; cots for 120 are stored 
in adjacent room. Stage and dressing rooms 
are available for clubs, card games, etc. Social 
hall can be closed up when not in _ use. 
Entrance, particularly in B, is set back to 
segregate club activity from routine life of 
municipality. Studies and reading rooms are 
for quiet games, relaxation, parent-son meet- 
ings, letter-writing. Offices are planned for 
interviews on personal problems. Service quar- 
ters for participating social agencies may be 
needed (if convenient lodgings, etc., are not 
available.) These may be added at either side 
of A, lower left and top of B, right of C, 
with access through existing corridors. Con- 
struction is based on 4-foot module so ply 
wood can be used for interior and exterior.. 
C illustrates design for hollow tile, a locally 
available material suited to hot climate. This 
plan is oriented for prevailing breeze from: 
upper right. 
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ATY PLAY GENTER FOR ALL-YEAR USE 


BETSY HEAD PLAY CENTER, BROOKLYN, N. Y. JOHN MATTHEWS HATTON, ARCHITECT; 
E. A. SEARS, CONSULTING ENGR.; S. J. KESSLER, STRUCT. ENGR. /’art of the program 
of New York’s Park Department. this building is primarily a pair of locker rooms 
which serve a swimming pool in a Brooklyn park. But the design problem was more 
complex than is implied in such a simple statement. The structure had to be adapt- 
able to a multiplicity of uses: hence the locker rooms can become basketball courts 
in winter; the roof is a stadium for viewing water pageants held in the pool.  Circu- 
lation and supervision of 5.500 boys and girls past the ticket office. through locker 
rooms, showers, toilets, sanitary baths and into the pool enclosure. was perhaps the 


most difficult plan requirement. Above all. the building is intended for enjoyable use. 
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CHIMNEY rises through 
lobby’s center, becomes 
lighting fixture on sta 
dium deck; vent shafts 
visible at either end are 
similarly treated. Lights 
are enclosed in glass 


block 





\ fundamental consideration was the great amount 
ot equipment which had to be in orporated. Com- 
plex piping. ducts, fixtures, key control desk, etc.. 
might have destroyed the simplicity of the plan 
had they been less efficiently organized. Another 
consideration was design and selection of materials 
lor exposed surfaces. In this particular location, 
public property is fair game for vandalism: walls. 
floors, even lockers, had to be difficult to scribble 
on: no piece of removable metal was permissible. 
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BETSY HEAD PLAY CENTER: JOHN M. HATTON, Architect (continued) 





FOOT BATH 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION were closely 
integrated because the engineers and 
architect cooperated effectively. Perhaps 
the most striking result is the locker-room- 
ceiling-stadium-roof detail, which together 
with its canopy usably recaptures most of 
the park area occupied by the building. 
Normal procedure would have been to roof 
the locker rooms with transverse steel, and 
build the stadium deck above. But the 
structural engineer, besides having the 
“feel” of the architect’s conception, Was 
both practical and inventive. Four longi 
tudinal members support the roof; purlins 
and smaller longitudinal members support 
intermediate steps. 

Waterproofing the roof would have been 
difficult except for the engineer's design 
and supervision. Integral waterproofing 
was used for the most part, and the mix 
was scientifically proportioned. Inspection 
at the point of mix, in transit, and during 
placement, plus frequent tests, for a time 
threatened the contractor’s sanity; but he 
recovered quickly when he found that such 
fussiness actually saved money. 

The stepped locker room ceiling has 
another advantage in that its broken su 
face reflects noise less easily than would 


a flat expanse. Acoustic plaster was ap 
plied; and no matter how loudly children 
yell, the ceiling won’t yell back. Says 


Mr. Hatton: “The order which this ef 
fected was amazing.” Apparently children 
enjoy the building none the less for the 
architectural trick played on them. 

When locker rooms are used for games, 
steel lockers are removed to the basement 
via sidewalk lifts. Floors are concrete 
with non-slip waterproof topping. Walls 
are brick, with glazed terra cotta interio1 
finish. Partitions are terra cotta, glazed 
terra cotta and glass brick. Heating is 
two-pipe vacuum steam, with special units 
in showers. Cost, exclusive of land, land 
scaping, or furnishing: $299,157. Cubage: 
182.896 cu. ft. 
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ROOF-DECK STADIUM 
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SHOWER fixtures in both men’s 
and women’s shower rooms are 
mounted on free-standing, glass 
block-enclosed pipe chases with 
end access doors. This minimizes 
danger of dirt accumulation, fa- 
cilitates repairs. Floors are un- 
obstructed for easy hosing down. 
Special stall detail for women’s 
showers is also used for men’s 
and women’s toilet enclosures. 
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MUSEUM AND ART SCHOOL DESIGNED TOGETHER = | 


NORTON GALLERY AND SCHOOL OF ART, WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
WYETH & KING, ARCHITECTS; PAUL MANSHIP, SCULPTOR; J. D. 
STURROCK, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT. Jhis project, presented by Mr. 
and Mr. Ralph H. Norton to The Palm Beach Art League, includes 
a museum: school of art: a 350-seat auditorium for school use. 
dramatic and musical presentations, moving pictures, and special 
exhibitions; and facilities for a local camera club—all grouped 
about a central patio which can also be used for exhibitions. Al- 
though completed in February 1941. additions have already been 
started: two wings for traveling exhibits are being erected to the 
left of the patio. 

The two principal elements—gallery and school——are so separated 
in plan that either can be used independently of the other. In the 
school are one large and four small studios. The former is intended 
for class instruction and large projects. The building is completely 
air conditioned from a central plant in the basement. Construction 
is of hollow tile; exterior surfaces are stucco, trimmed with Alabama 
Rockwood stone. Ceilings of most galleries consist of 2-foot squares 
of wire glass supported by a steel grid. Above this are placed 
lighting reflectors: skylights are over the glazed ceilings. Thus 
natural and artificial light are easily coordinated. 
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NORTON GALLERY AND SCHOOL OF ART: WYETH & KING, Architects (continued) 





CORRIDOR GALLERY opens into patio 





INTERIOR GALLERIES have walls covered with monk’s cloth, indirect lights between skylight 


and glass ceiling 





AUDITORIUM, for drama, music and movies, has pine-sheathed walls 
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COMMUNITY BUILDING 


Information on this sheet was prepared 
from data collected by Ronald Allwork. 
Sources include F. Elwood Allen, com- 
munity building consultant, National 
Recreation Association; John Matthews 
Hatton, Architect; E. B. Van Keuren, 
AIA; New York City Park Dept. 


General. A community building must 
fit into the life of those for whom it is 
designed. Therefore no set pattern can 
be established. Selection of facilities to 
be included and arrangement of units 
has to conform to local conditions. A 
site in a residential neighborhood, on a 
secondary street if possible, is usually 
desirable. Trends of community growth, 
ind traffic have to be considered 

The building may be intended for in- 
door use only, or as a “field house” 
for outdoor play, or as a combination 
of both. Elements shown in diagram 
it right are those most commonly in 
corporated, in the experience of the 
National Recreation Association. Local 
habits, availability of funds, etc., dictate 
requirements for specific cases 

Since funds are always limited, low 
costs, both initial and upkeep, are a 
prime consideration. In planning, this 
premise demands that rooms be de- 
signed for multiple use, that circulation 
be simple and direct. In construction 
and equipment, durability, permanence 
and easy maintenance are important 
factors. This may require that fairly 
expensive materials be used a practice 
which, though it may increase first cost, 
‘an result in maintenance economies 


TYPES OF SPACES 


Gymnasium and auditorium: The Nat'l 
Rec. Ass'n. recommends that these be 
separate rooms to avoid pre-emption of 
space by one activity at another's ex- 
pense. In practice, combination of the 
two is often the only practicable solu- 
tion, financially. Gymnasium should be 
large enough for the game requiring the 
greatest area, usually basketball. For 
organized teams, a floor 50 by 90 ft., and 
a 20-ft. ceiling, are desirable. Since the 
object is to interest members of the 
community in active participation, a 
smaller space, still ample for “amateur” 
groups, is often provided. A room 75 
by 60 ft. will accommodate a satisfac- 
tory amateur basketball court or two 
or more smaller game courts, sufficient 
for 30 or 40 active participants at a 
time, and will seat 400 to 425 people com- 
fortably when used as an auditorium. 
The Nat’l. Rec. Ass’n. recommends a 
minimum of 6 sq. ft. per person. 


Stage should have sufficient area for 
amateur productions, even if these do 
not seem of great importance at first. 
If space is available, initiative of those 
who use it can overcome deficiencies 
in equipment. Absolute minimum depth 
is 18 ft.; 20 ft. is a preferable minimum, 
30 ft. better. Satisfactory proscenium 
width is 24 ft., with 12 ft. of wing space 
at either side. The optimum is wing 
space at least double the proscenium 
width, half on each side. Stage ceiling 
should be at least 3 ft. higher than 
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ORGANIZATION OF ELEMENTS, based on recommendations of the National Recreation Ass'n. 


proscenium opening; as much more as 
the budget permits will facilitate use 
of stage lights, drops, etc. 

Two small dressing rooms, with lava- 
tories, are sufficient if other adjacent 
rooms can be used when needed. Chair 
storage space is needed (see drawing 
over) 

Other types of stages than the per- 
manent one outlined may be consid- 
ered. Occasionally a series of portable 
units which can be locked together to 
form runways, exhibit tables, even out- 
door counters, prove practical. 


Locker rooms need not accommodate 
full capacity of gymnasium. E. B. Van 
Keuren finds in Birmingham, Ala., that 
30 lockers for girls, 30 for boys, is rea- 
sonable; in most cases, he installs only 
20 each. He allows 8 sq. ft per locker. 
He plans showers in the ratio of 1 to 
each 5 persons, water closets 1 to 10, 
for 20-player locker room occupancy. 


Game, club and craft rooms are included 
according to local demands. Most of 
these can be designed for several pur- 
poses. Craft rooms 18 to 20 by 20 to 
30 ft., with storage space or lockers for 
raw materjals and work in progress, are 
ample. Club rooms of about 600 sq. ft. 
can be used for formal discussion 
groups seating 50 to 60 persons plus a 
leader, or by more active groups of 
15 to 25 people. 


Kitchen may vary from a kitchenette to 
a well-equipped small kitchen, about 15 
by 25 ft. It should be connected to a 
club room, convenient to the audito- 
rium, and may have its own toilet. 


Other recreation units, such as swim- 


ming pool, rifle range, ete., are ordi- 
narily eliminated because they are not 
subject to multiple uses, or are too ex- 
pensive initially. Local needs govern. 


Public toilets should be easily accessible. 
For the average neighborhood building, 
3 or 4 women’s water closets, 2 men’s 
closets and 3 urinals are usually suffi- 
cient. 


Coat room of 100 sq. ft. is usually suf- 
ficient; less may be needed. 


Public spaces, including lobbies, lounge 
(if used) and corridors, are best de- 
signed for easy circulation. In warm 
climates, lobbies can be_ restricted, 
lounges omitted, and inexpensive out- 
door terraces or porches provided for 
people to congregate and talk. In cooler 
climates, indoor “visiting” space has to 
be provided. Trophy case, bulletin 
board, telephone, cashier’s window or 
table, ete., are included. 


Office is preferably unobtrusive. A room 
of 80 sq. ft., with space for desk, file, 
chair and possibly a telephone switch 
board, is ample. There should be a 
store room of 64 sq. ft. adjacent. 


CONSTRUCTION AND FINISH 

Gymnasium-auditorium in particular, 
and also other activity rooms, should 
be arranged and constructed so noise 
from .one does not interfere with an- 
other group, or disturb nearby resi- 
dences. For this and other reasons, Mr. 
Van Keuren has found impervious 
washable masonry desirable for gym- 
nasium, auditorium, locker room, stage 
and toilet walls. Rubbed concrete, salt- 
glazed tile or brick, etc., are deemed 
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best for toilets, showers, etc., in order Door frames are metal, heavily an wood. Floor of stage should be soft 
to minimize upkeep. Painted (enameled) chored; doors, flush panel with cast wood to facilitate scene setting. Else 
brick is also used. Floor finishes, doors, hardware. Window stools are glazed where, non-slip, easily cleaned materials 
hardware, gates, etc. have to be selected tile or brick; base is metal. Floors of (such as asphalt tile) are satisfactory 
for durability and low maintenance auditorium and gymnasium are hard finishes. Acoustic ceilings are needed 
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Data on this sheet was selected by Ronald Allwork from standard details prepared by the Department of Parks, New York, N. Y. 
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TAILOR-MADE for the SYSTEM 


@ No single type of convector 
can adequately meet the varying 
needs of several heating systems. 

Modine was one of the first to 
manufacture a special convector 
for hot water. In 1939 Modine 
developed the Quiet-Seal Convec- 


tor —the successful, modernized 
equipment for 1-pipe steam. 

And now—to meet your specific 
needs—Modine has made another 
engineering advancement—4 dis- 
tinct types of copper convectors, each 
tailor-made for a separate system. 








FOR HOT WATER SYSTEMS 


Two Soundly Designed, Accurately Rated Heating Units 


Hiflc...for 1-pipe 


and gravity systems 


Large % inch O. D. tubes, free of internal 
ferrules and other restrictions, lower fric- 





tional resistance and induce high rate of 

. ° . . . Ie ntectt , 7 . oy : 
water-flow. Built-in air chamber eliminates f apes Style Recessed Enclosure. Fronts 
may project 2%, 4%, or 6 inches forward of 
plaster line. Heating units up to 9% inches 


deep may be installed in 4-inch stud wall. 





need for accessory air storage equipment. 


Turtofle...for 2-pipe 


Built-In Air Chamber 


is indicated by arrow 


... Only MODINE 








forced systems 


A turbulator in each tube breaks up film of 
cooled water on inside surface of tube; 
keeps hot water in constant contact with 


tube. Turbulator design is such that it 


will not trap air in the tubes (which causes air binding with result- 


ant loss in capacity). Also is equipped with the built-in air chamber. 


FOR STEAM SYSTEMS 


Two Soundly Designed, Accurately Rated Heating Units 


STANDARD — for Vapor and Vacuum 
Steam — proved in thousands of instal- 
lations. Has the metallic bonding of 
tubes to fins and heavy steel corner 
strips distinguishing all Modine heat- 
ing units. 


MODINE MANUFACTURING 





QUIET-SEAL — for 1-Pipe Steam exclu- 
Gives all economies without 
Built-In 
Water Seal permits free venting, pre- 


sively. 
“troubles” of older systems. 


vents air binding or water logging. 
Operates on one-way flow principle. 


CONVECTORS have 
ALL these features 


New Heating Unit Support Built 
Into Every Enclosure Cuts Installa- 
tion Labor Costs 


Heating Unit Shipped in Enclosure 
..-Ready for Piping 


Built-In Air Chamber on Hort Water 
Heating Units Eliminates Accessories 
4 Types of Heating Units... Tailor- 
Made for Different Systems 


Enclosure Front Takes Only 30 Sec- 
onds to Attach...without use of tools 


Bonderizing—Assures Paint Retention 
on Enclosures 


Enclosure Design Permits Insulation 
to be Easily Applied “On the Job” 





COMPANY, 1773 RACINE STREET, RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Get This NEW 
32-Page BOOK 


tive’s name—“Where to Buy It’’ 
section under Heating Apparatus. 


Look in your phone book 


for Modine representa- 
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NEWS OF MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 





New Black Stone Now Available 


Reptacine the black marble and 
black granite formerly imported from 
Belgium and Sweden. a new stone is 
announced, the result of research 
which has been carried on for a 
number of vears. The product is a 
naturai stone said to be processed 
under controlled conditions of high- 
temperature and pressure to make it 
water repellent, mechanically strong- 
er than the natural stone and proof 
against chemical corrosion, atmos- 
pheric or otherwise. The patented 
treatment imparts a dull black color, 
said to be permanent as the stone 
itself. which lends itself to an attrac- 
tive finish. As the absorption is zero, 
no parging is required. Recommend- 
ed for bare courses and all architec- 
tural exteriors and interiors. Weight 
per cu. ft. 150 lbs. Modulus of rup- 
ture 2.800 lbs. per sq. in. Ultimate 
crushing strength 12.000 lbs. Gen- 
eral Ceramics Co.. Keasbey. N. J. 


Coating for Metal Protection 


SEARCH FOR substitute materials to 
solve priority problems has led one 
manufacturer to conduct tests on a 
roof coating for the protection of iron 
sheets, structural steel, metal build- 
ings. bridges. ornamental iron work, 
black iron sheets. duct work. sheet 
metal items. These tests are said to 
prove the product rather highly abra- 
sion-resistant and resistant to acid. 
alkali and salt. It will protect met- 
al against rusting. mild acid or akla- 
line air concentrations. Test also in- 
dicated high resistance to fracture 
and weathering. The melting point 
of the asphalt used in the coating is 
220 degrees. Ample supply is claimed. 
Philip Carey Manufacturing Co.., 
Lockland. Ohio. 


Casement Details and Data 


THE DRAFTSMAN ’S routine detail work 
should be lightened if he uses case- 
ment details which are available from 
a manufacturer of windows. The de- 
tails are printed on loose-leaf pages 
for tracing right into plans. Rol- 
screen Company, Pella, la. 
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At this observation post of the 
Manufacturers, 


at the University 





Home of the Institute of Boiler and Radiator 
. more than 600 readings are taken each dav 


to compile data on temperature and humidity throughout the house and the operating 


eficiency 


and heating system. Other 


facts to be determined are the difference 


in cost of heating with an inside and an outside chimney, value of insulation and storm 


sash. 


Among the questions to be answered by the investigations at the IBR Research 


House, built to approximate conditions in a typical dwelling, are: What is the rate of 


heating 


the heat losses; how do various heating 


systems under identical operating conditions compare; how can improvements be made 


Figure 





Conduit Base for Wires 


CURRENT and telephone wires can be 
concealed yet accessible through the 
use of a new conduit base covered by 
a removable baseboard. All metal 
base fronts have duplex knockouts on 
30-in. centers. The base erects on the 
job without special tools and comes 
in types to be erected both under and 
in front of the plaster line—the latter 
useful in bringing old properties up 
to date without tearing apart walls 
and floors. Base closures can be of 
wood, steel, linoleum. or of cork. rub- 
ber or asphalt tile and the base funce- 
tions with all popular wall materials. 
\ floating front is designed to pre- 
vent separation of base and _ floor. 
Charles E. Barnes & Son. 4320-22 
Osage Ave., Philadelphia. Pa. (See 
figure 1.) 
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The test of service experience says “YOU'RE RIGHT” it you specity 
FOR ALL HOSPITAL CORRIDORS! 


“NAIRN LINOLEUM” 


® Architects evervwhere specify 


Nairn Linoleum for hospitals. bec aUse 
they know it is giving trouble-free 
service under the heaviest foot trathe 
in hospital and school corridors! 
Uoderate in first cost, the only 
“upkeep” is cleaning and waxing. 
Sound-deadening and resilient, 


Nairn Linoleum hushes the noise of 


footsteps — and its springy quality 
reduces foot fatigue. 


Hospital sanitary requirements are 
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fully met by the super-smooth, easy- 
to-clean surface of Nairn Linoleum 
floors. No cracks or crevices. either. 
where dirt and germs can gather. 

From every point of view — the 
staff. the patients. the hospital 
boards, and the architect. ““NAIRN 
LINOLEUM” is the “RIGHT SPECI- 
FICATION FOR HOSPITAL AREAS!” 
(Installed by Authorized Contrac- 
tors, it is fully guaranteed.) 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY. N. J. 
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During the eight months’ existence of this department, architects have made 
free use of its invitation to "air their views on the type of advertising that is 
most useful to them." Criticism was sometimes severe and opinions often con- 
flicted, yet there emerges in the summation of these expressions striking evidence 
that architects not only read advertising, but appreciate what it can do for 
them in the practice of their profession. 





One thing that became apparent at the outset was the insistence of architects 
that advertising “speak their language"—that it offer information on the per- 
formance, appearance, application and cost of a product in concise and usable 
terms, without the frills intended for lay consumption. 


BREVITY} — | ACCURACY 


ear, eS 


a a 





In addition, these contributors pointed out other features they considered im- 
portant. One was "clarity." They don't like vague copy, irrelevant illustrations 
or products that hide their identity behind tricky slogans or trademarks. Another 
thing they want is "brevity'—but this is more an indication that the average 
advertisement just isn't informative enough. Any ad, regardless of length, will 
be read so long as it's interesting and to the point. Also, ‘accuracy,’ particu- 
larly in illustrations, is considered vitai. After all, it is largely by the use of 
the graphic arts that the architect earns his living! 


CASE 
HISTORIES 


ce we a 





Finally, architects answered specific questions. They said that they did find the 
use of models in advertising helpful for visualization providing they complemented 
the product; that they were pretty much in favor of "case history'’ advertising 
and that detail drawings were definitely desirable. But regarding the accepta- 
bility of manufacturers’ free planning services they had some doubt, most archi- 
tects feeling that, while some sort of help is desirable, the actual planning is 
their job. 

Thus were these general reactions recorded. Subsequent investigation will be 
more specific. It will inquire into the profession's views on advertising as applied 
to particular types of building products such as fall, for example, into classifi- 
cations like roofing, hardware, masonry, glass, and so on. Hence each month 
there will be presented answers of practicing architects to questions developed 
from actual advertising problems confronting the manufacturers concerned. 


—RONALD ALLWORK 


FREE PLANNING SERVICES 


ROBERT S. HUTCHINS, AIA 

WE bo NoT LIKE free planning serv- 
ice but find it necessary to use on 
cheap small jobs—for various rea- 
sons none of which can be gone into 
at this time. 

General planning information by 
a manufacturer or for that matter by 
anyone would be valuable, but usual- 
ly is impossible to lay one’s hand on 
at the right moment. There are hun- 
dreds of planning documents in any 
architect's office-—-two or three of 
which are really useful and compre- 
hensive. There is again as above, a 


large scope to this discussion. 


WILLIAM C. STOHLDREIER, AIA 

IN MY OPINION manufacturers of 
building materials or equipment 
should not offer free services of any 
kind. It educates the public to ex- 
pect something for nothing, when we 
know you get nothing for nothing in 
the building industry. Such service 
jeopardizes the status of the architect 
and encourages unfair competition. 
The cost of such service is no doubt 
included in the cost of the product, 
which could be reduced if such prac- 
tices were eliminated. 

If manufacturers of building ma- 
terials and equipment could be in- 
duced to include three simple words, 
“Consult an Architect.” in all of their 
advertising. they would benefit ma- 
terially. Architects would specify and 
insist on quality, and the sales of 
quality merchandise would increase. 
Potential house owners would not be- 
come the victims of speculative build- 
ers or jerry builders, where cost af- 
fecting profits is their first considera- 
tion and quality their last considera- 
tion. 
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TEMBER 


The design, planning and erection 
of buildings belongs to the architects 
and engineers, and any interference 
on the part of manufacturers will 
soon eliminate the men who know 
and appreciate quality and its rela- 
tion to maintenance costs versus the 
jerry builder whose only interest is 
price. eye appeal and sales with no 
regard for the purchaser's cost of 
maintaining inferior construction and 
equipment. 

The manufacturer would also ben- 
efit materially by this type of adver- 
tising on maintenance, repairs, re- 
modeling. ete. If the public were 
Architect” 
on all problems relative to their prop- 


educated to “Consult an 


erty improvements, the use of quality 
products would be insured and the 
day of the chiseler, misrepresentation 
and substitution of inferior products 


would soon cease. 


A. MUSGRAVE HYDE, AIA 


GENERAL PLANNING information and 
also specific layouts are always ac- 
ceptable. Actually heating layouts in 
mv offices are done by a consulting 


engineer. 


WILLIAM E. HAUGAARD, AIA 

\ MANUFACTURER offering a_ free 
planning service involving the use of 
his equipment can neither serve the 
public with satisfaction or the engi- 
neer who seeks to serve his client’s 
best interests. 

A manufacturer's offer of general 
planning information is constructive 
because it creates public interest and 
gives the architect and engineer ad- 
ditional data for the solution of the 
specific problem. 


1941 


ARCHITECTS WHO ANSWERED LAST MONTH'S QUESTION 


GEORGE SPINTI, Ill, AIA 


ONE CANNOT be informed enough in 
the new phases taking place in con- 
struction and building: 
believe any information from any in- 
formant in his particular branch 
should be acceptable either on his 


therefore | 


own product or general planning. 
The architect using the above infor- 
mation as a basis can change as to 
his requirements. I would prefer the 
data from the manufacturer and 
make our own layouts. 


OLIVE TJADEN, AIA 


IN ANSWER to the heating layout 
question, I have found that it is 
often expedient to consult with a 
boiler company on small work where 
funds are limited to the extent that a 
heating engineer cannot be employed. 
However. | always give them the idea 
of where to locate the boiler, radi- 
ators and especially the ducts for air 
conditioning. so game rooms, etc. are 
not disfigured. So it generally means 
in these cases that they, in conjunc- 
tion with the heating contractor and 
myself, work out the boiler size and 
number of feet of radiation required, 
as I always insist on guarantees on 
these. and someone must be held re- 


1. DO YOU AS AN ARCHITECT 
2. WHAT IS YOUR GENERAL IMPRESSION 


sponsible for them. The equipment 
company, it seems, is the logical one 
to assume it for their own products 
if they have been consulted about its 
installation. 

About basement planning—no, I 
would never even consider a boiler 
company planning anything for me. 
That is entirely the architect's job, 
for which he is retained and paid by 
a client. Every trained architect has 
had some courses in heating as part 
of his education, and although we 
are not supposed to have the exten- 
sive knowledge of a heating engineer 
who specializes in only heating, I 
think we should know enough about 
heating to be able to locate chimneys, 
boilers, radiators, ducts and pipes in 
practical places: and _ still maintain 
any aesthetic 


effects we want to 


achieve without any help from a 


boiler company. 


ROBERT F. SWANSON, AIA 


LIMITED PLANNING and information 
service by manufacturers is certainly 
advisable and welcome but should be 
limited in scope to conform to prac- 
tices of professions in which their 
material is used. 


make it a practice to specify electrical 
supplies and equipment by name? Why? 


of magazine advertise- 
ments featuring such items 


as electrical receptacles, outlet boxes, circuit breakers and wiring? 


3. WOULD YOU BE INTERESTED 


in having check lists of electrical 
supplies and equipment for various 


types of buildings if offered by a manufacturer? 


LET US HEAR FROM YOU 





We'd like to publish your answer to these 
questions. 


Forms close September 20. 
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18 individual straight sections of 33-inch, Bethlehem beams joined end to 
Bethlehem rolls a full line of shapes for all types of steel construction. 


end. This patented arch design was developed by the Arch Roof Construc- 


application of Bethlehem wide-flange beams. Each arch was constructed from 
tion Co., Inc., of New York. 


The 255-foot arches in this recent construction job show an interesting 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 


from deep WF Bethlehem Beams 
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The shortest distance between 


This is due to Typhonite—a new form of natural graphite. The 
Typhonite process, exclusively Dixon’s, creates incredibly 
minute, even particles in a typhoon of super-heated steam. 
These same particles flow from your Eldorado point in an even, 
opaque line that results in blueprints of extraordinary clarity. 
They bring brain, pencil point and paper closer than ever before. 


PENCIL SALES DEPARTMENT 225-J9, JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


MBER 1941 





IS DIXON'S TYPHONITE ELDORADO PENCILS 


TYPHONITE | 


FLDORADO 
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WHAT LIES AHEAD FOR BUILDING COSTS coonsiice from pave soy 


experience is cited to show that new 
building has gone forward in rent- 
controlled areas. 

There is already a background of 
rent control efforts. Under the author- 
ity of the executive order that cre- 
ated it, OPACS has been setting up 
voluntary 


with local 


has in fact issued a set 


arrangements 
committees, 
of instructions for the development 
of local control groups. It is pointed 


out that the price control bill does 
not make mandatory the application 


of legal rent control to any com- 
munity, and that there will be plenty 


of scope for voluntary control groups. 

Some already 
At any 

definite 


are functioning. 

rate, there appears to be 
that 
plenty of problems in the application 


recognition there are 
of rent control to prevent it from 
throwing a chill over building activ- 


AGE FENCE 
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100% INTEREST IN THE INVESTMENT 


* “Protection Now’ is Uncle Sam's 1941 
theme song—and also the professional 
advice of architects to their business clients. 
Fence protection is a functional “must,” 
and investment protection is also essential. 

Page Fence distributors are local, re- 
sponsible business men engaged in fence 
engineering, erecting and servicing. These 
capable specialists own their own plants; 
have had many years of experience, and 
operate crews of skilled, factory-trained 
men. These 102 firms have a permanent, 
100% interest in every job they handle. 

One of these experts is located con- 
veniently near you. Consult him. He knows 


local conditions affecting fence investments 
and will recommend the fence best suited 
to any need. He will tell you of Page's 
stronger Winged Channel Posts, specially 
developed for use with chain 
link fence—just one of many 
exclusive features. 


See Sweet's Catalog for de- 
tailed information, and write 
to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, 
Monessen, Pa., or Bridgeport, 
Conn., New York, Pittsburgh, 
Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, San 
Francisco, for Page Industrial , 
and Residential Fence Books. i fp 





A PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION— AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 
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ity, and it seems to be fully accepted 
in official Washington that new con- 
is the final 
answer to the housing problem in de- 


struction, not rent control, i 


fense areas. 


Price ceilings for building materials 


To date building materials prices 
affected by 


The lumber industries 


have not been widely 


price controls. 
have been scolded somewhat. it is 
true, and price ceilings have been an- 
nounced for certain classes of lumber 
and ply wood. 

character- 


The ceilings so far are 


ized as largely voluntary, but, as in 


industry generally, there has been 
little inclination to test the Adminis- 


tration’s authority on priorities and 
So far there has been 
no official attempt to control retail 


price matters. 
prices; the ceilings apply to basic 
materials for manufacture or process- 
The that 
will keep in line with those of basic 


ing. hope is retail prices 


materials. It seems clear that if they 
don't the 
will be 


The general policy now is to fol- 


price control machinery 


extended. 


low priorities orders in the fixing of 
price ceilings. When a material, such 
as copper, becomes subject to prior- 


ities orders, a price ceiling is estab- 
lished to prevent bidding up of prices 
\ basic 
of 12 cents a pound was recently es- 
tablished 
to Mr. 


copper prices from rising to as much 


of available supplies. ceiling 


for copper, and according 


Henderson it has prevented 

as 17 or 18 cents. 
Virtually all basic 

being watched in relation to priori- 


metals are now 
ties, and price controls may be ex- 
It is not unlikely that manu- 
factured products made of metal 


pected. 


plumbing. for example—will come in 


for 


metals pir ch gets 


when the 
tighter. As 
contemplated, price ceilings will take 


attention later on. 


now 


account of changes in cost of produc- 
tion and transportation. 


Building cost increases not great 


While there has been much talk of 
advancing building costs, latest avail- 
able statistics indicate that building 
material increases have been 
those of many other 
And they have been narrow- 


World War I. Mr. Hen- 


on page 104) 


cost 
smaller than 
prices. 
er than in 
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- 
The Crane No. 10 boiler for steam or ° 
hot woter heating. Burns all types of é 2 
fuel economically. May be installed 2 e* 
for hond firing and later converted TT ~ 
to oil or stoker firing ; 





Bosmor No. 25 gas-fired boiler. This 
handsome boiler is small in size, 
yet high in efficiency. Patented stag- 
gered heat travel assures the ab- 
sorption of all heat units delivered 
by the fuel, thus preventing waste 
Jocketed in steel, baked-on enamel! 
finish 





@ Not small—not large—many homes enter a middle class 
which might be called medium sized. 


Some of these homes are in coal-burning territories, some 
where gas is plentiful—others where oil is the preferred fuel. 

After studying heating needs in such a home, you may specify 
a Monoflo hot water system—or a one-pipe steam system—or 
perhaps you may decide that a two-pipe system is best. 





No matter! 


are tate eee In the Crane line you will find boilers exactly tailored to your 
Ne ee special requirements—boilers for every fuel—boilers for every 
pochet emeiecien Sth Waller om of size home. You are never at a loss for the right heating system 
cupuaker tar’ sneniaaie’ glnaonort in the Crane line—‘“‘the line that has everything.” 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
VALVES + FITTINGS © PIPE 
PLUMBING + HEATING + PUMPS 
NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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WHAT LIES AHEAD FOR BUILDING COSTS — conenued trom pave 102) 


derson, in his statements before the 
House committee, cited a few com- 
parisons of price advances in the first 
22 months of each war period, as 
follows: 


World World 

Prices War I War ll 
DIN coset ors a iadioee cea 10% 24% 
LS ea eee! 21% 25% 
Building materials ....... 28% 13% 
Metals and metal products. 52% 6% 
Chemicals and drugs...... 23% 14% 


As for over-all costs of residential 
construction, the Federal Home Loan 


Bank 


building a standard six-room house 


Board’s figures on costs of 


showed an increase from June 1940 
to June 1941 of 10 per cent. Despite 
this jump, the Board’s statement 
points out, the index of the volume 
of residential building was 50 pet 
cent higher this June than last. and 


lO per cent higher in June than in 


Perpetuate Beautiful floor designs 


in LIFETIME TERRAZZO 


Why labor over well-thought-out floor designs and then 


sentence them to a limited existence? Your designs deserve 


better treatment—they deserve to last—and they will, in 


lifetime terrazzo. In this better floor material colors im- 


prove with age. Terrazzo does not break out in a rash 


of holes, or become dished in spots of heavy traffic. It 


needs no costly refinishing, waxing, repairs or replace- 


ment—that’s why it has the lowest cost per foot per 


year. Besides, terrazzo is sanitary, easy to clean, inviting, 


practically non-absorbent, in fact terrazzo has everything. 
Give your floor designs a break—let them live for the 


future—perpetuate them in lifetime terrazzo. For latest 


information see our catalog in Sweet’s or write 


NATIONAL TERRAZZO & MOSAIC ASSOCIATION 


1420 NEW YORK AVE.,N.W. DEPT. 1 « 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 





LOWEST COST 


PER FOOT PER YEAR 
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May of this year. Separating the in- 
crease as between labor and mate- 
rials, the Board gave an advance of 
material prices of 7.8 per cent, while 
labor increased 14.6 per cent. 
Another 
costs, including other types than resi- 


index of construction 
dential building, is given in consid- 
erable detail on pages 33 and 34. 
For wholesale prices of building 
materials the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics gives the trend since the be- 
ginning of this war period, in August 
1939, as a rise. then a slow decline. 
then another rise starting about a 
year ago with the beginning of the 


cantonment = construction 


program. 
The swing in the general average of 
all building material prices was large- 
ly due to lumber changes. The first 
advance, largely speculative. carried 
to the end of 1939. The second ad- 
vance, again largely caused by lum- 
ber prices. came following June 1940. 
The table shows how small the ad- 
vances have been. for most basic ma- 
terial items, between August 1939 
and June 1941. 


Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices 
of Building Materials, 1926 Bas« 


{ugust June 
1939 194] 
BUILDING MATERIALS 89.6 — 101.0 


Brick and tile.. rns 90.5 92.5 
Cement Sretatats ‘is 91.3 91.9 
EAber  sioscavcs mallet 91.8 117.6 
Paint and paint materials... 82.1 90.3 
Plumbing and heating.... 79.3 83.1 
Structural stecl ......<.0+ 107.3 107.3 
Other building materials... 89.5 96.9 


These are national averages. of 
course. and do not show local price 
dislocations, which according to scat- 
tered reports have been rather severe. 
Nor do they show such price dislo- 
cations as might come with bootleg- 
ging of restricted items. Drastic labor 
shortages are another factor that 
might well shoot costs upward in a 
particularly active locality. Still an- 
other factor, not shown in average 
costs, is the fear element in a bid 
quotation, representing the contrac- 
tor’s desire to protect himself against 
future uncertainties. 

By and large, however, while the 
general trend of building costs ap- 
pears upward, and may show consid- 
erable disparities as between local 
conditions and national averages, the 
price situation ahead for building 
does not look especially disturbing. 
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BY THE MAKERS OF i7i-f15 GRILLES AND REGISTERS 


THE 


RECESSED 
~ MODEL 


Deflector form of ceiling member min- 
imizes streaking by giving the air 
stream a slight downward direction. 




























Overall diameter is approximately 
¥/ smaller than other models. For 
example, 10” throat size is 20” overall. 


Modification in design results in 


lower pressure drop through the 
For specifications of all UNI-FLO and diffuser. 
VENTURI-FLO units, write for de- 
scriptive literature. Complete data 
also in SWEET'S CATALOG FILE 


A wider range of sizes is now 
(Architectural). 


available. 





Here it is, in revised form—the “must” book for ARCHITECTS 
...fr BUILDERS 
...fr DRAFTSMEN 
...fr ENGINEERS 


RAMSEY and SLEEPER'S "ARCHITECTURAL GRAPHIC STANDARDS," now 
thoroughly revised, is of greater use and value than ever before. Information 
in graphic form which it would take years to assemble from blueprints, 
pamphlets, magazine sheets and personal notes is accurately presented here 
in its proper order, in compact space, indexed and cross-indexed for easy 
reference. The third edition contains 315 plates and 25 pages of index 
including over 5000 items, counting cross-references. All but 4 plates have 
been revised, and 75 plates are entirely new. The new book is some 24% 
larger than the previous edition, and 48% larger than the first edition, - 
yet the price remains the same ($6.00). For those interested in “i 








- 


landscape work, a series of three sheets of tree and shrub a 
silhouettes showing species, sizes, and spacing, including all Ps 
the most commonly used types, is presented compara- P 4 


tively, in a manner not previously attempted. Park 7“ ON APPROVAL 
equipment is also presented. Other new subjects Pd 


covered include: Brick Cavity Walls, Serpentine ft COUPON 
Walls, Walls According to the New York 7 John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
Building Code, Glass Blocks, Termite - 440 Fourth Avenue 
Control, Skylights, Safety Treads and a New York, N. Y. 
Nosings, Metal Railing and Post i Kindly send me RAMSEY-SLEEPER. 
Attachments, Structural Glass, ZY _ on ten days’ approval. If I decide to 
as d | lat; keep the book I will remit $6.00 plus 
an oun nsulation. Pa postage; otherwise I will return it postpaid 





il 
~ Nam«e 


ao 
3rd Edition (July, 1941) 77 Address 
wo City and State 
PRICE, $6.00 


Pa Employed by .......... 4 ; icssiexees , sent AR-9-41 
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(Continued from pa a 


Heating and Cooling in One 


HEATING and conditioning in winter, 
cooling in summer is the dual fune- 
tion of a gas-fired air conditioner 
said to have been proved by 5 years 
of laboratory tests and field installa- 


tions. For cooling, atmospheric steam 


from the steam generator is diverted 
to the refrigeration generator where 
it operates the absorption refrigera- 
tion cycle. Water is used as the re- 
frigerant. Differences in temperature 
and height of columns cause circula- 
tion of the refrigerant and solvent in 





a aialcisniinnae 






e In your new-house plans, a woman 
is concerned with the arrangement 
and styling of the bathroom. 

With Formed Iron Plumbing Ware, 
you can offer her smartly designed 
fixtures in white porcelain enamel or 
in gay pastels. The high-luster sur 
faces are lastingly beautiful, easy to 
clean, and are acid-resisting at no 
extra cost. 

When Formed Iron Ware is porce- 
lain enameled on Armco Ingot Iron, 
you can assure your clients of the 
finest basic quality. They will know 
it, because twenty-seven years of 
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WELL-PLA 


NNED BATHROOM | 


national advertising have created a 
ready for this “world’s 


acceptance 
standard enameling iron.” 


Now you also can supply the bath- 
room with clear, sparkling hot water 
froma tank that is porcelain enameled 
inside on Armco Ingot Iron. For 
further information, write to The 
American Rolling Mill Company, 
661 Curtis Street, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio. 


the system, eliminating entirely the 
need for valves, pumps and moving 
Inc.. Evansville. Ind. 


parts. Servel. 


Gives Instantaneous Fluorescent Light 


NOW COMES a power unit, assembled 
as part of a fluorescent lighting fix- 
ture, that 
light when switched on. The unit also 


provides instantaneous 


eliminates need for starters, startet 
switches, starter sockets and compen- 
sators. Operating on a patented prin- 
ciple, it is said to reduce cyclic flicker 
to a minimum, operate quietly with- 
out radio interference. Guaranteed 
for one year, it is so constructed that 
seriously 


Available 


it cannot overheat or be 


damaged by overloading. 


in leading makes of fixtures. Na- 
tional Transformer Corp.. 224-232 
21st Ave., Paterson. N. J 
Non-Rusting Wall Ties 

\ HIGH-STRENGTH, non-rusting wall 


tie for cavity brick walls is made of 
wire having a steel core protected 
welded-on 
Standard 


brick walls are 


against corrosion by a 


covering ol pure copper. 


ties for 10-in. cavity 
6 in. long overall with 3-in. or 1%4- 


in. opposite right-angled anchor legs. 


Copperweld Steel Co.. Glassport. Pa. 


(See figure 2.) 





x ~o 
Figure 2 


Shatter-Proof Plastic Moldings 


\ SHATTER-PROOF TRIM for furniture, 
the first, it is claimed, that can be 
applied without the use of fasteners 
or an adhesive, is made of the new 
plastic, tenite. It comes in different 


(Continued on page 108) 
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a 
“— Hard-Bol 


Yes— hard-boiled! Because, 

the Architect who will not compromise with quality can 
easily satisfy himself that Fluorescent Fixtures by Day- 
Brite are engineered and built to merit that complete 
confidence which is every Architect's “priceless ingre- 
dient.” 
We welcome, therefore, an exacting, hard-boiled ap- 
proach to Fixtures by Day-Brite—a detailed, rigid com- 
parison of every feature of Day-Brite design, Day-Brite 
engineering, Day-Brite long-life construction. 


Here, for example, is a typical feature of Day-Brite Trof- 
fer design—minor to the layman—BUT IMPORTANT 
TO YOU—and therefore important to Day-Brite! 


you Get A Blanket of Illumination 
WITH DAY-BRITE TROFFERS 







Note that Troffer sides are flared at an 
angle radial to the lamp, to form the 
“Blending Section.” This provides a 
smooth light transition from the fixture 
to the ceiling—eliminating visible glare 
from the normal angle of vision. 














ae Danone 


ing a Snr os 

Brite rh 
staliation. 

ete 


Get detailed layout suggestions and com- in- 


plete blueprint recommendations from 
Day-Brite... your local Day-Brite engi- 
neering representative is available for con- 
sultation... write Day-Brite. 


Right.- So 









The 
BLENDING 
SECTION 


The 
KINGSWAY 


Fluted-glass enclosures and die-cast 


ends, for direct ceiling mounting, 
where troffers are not adaptable. 
Ui ome ae eM a-ak 
CT MM elle le 
Bulletin F-48. 


NATIONALLY DISTRIBUTED THROUGH ALL LEADING ELECTRICAL SUPPLY HOUSES 


Day Brite Flaorecent 





DAY-BRITE LIGHTING, INC. * 5490 BULWER AVE. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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NEWS OF MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


(¢ fron 106) 


lengths 


and shapes for finishing 


edges of tables. counters and cabinets, 
and can be punched, nailed, stamped. 
drilled or sawed. Forced into a 
groove cut in the wood, a flanged ar- 


row portion of the strip prevents the 


of tenite can be used for concealing 
seams in wall-covering materials such 
as plywood. linoleum. plaster, metal 
and glass. It can be cleaned in the 
same manner as adjacent material, 
and a surface scratch. according to 
the manufacturer. can be made prac- 


plastic from loosening. Other strips tically invisible by polishing with 


WHY DO PEOPLE LIKE 
TO GO TO THIS CHURCH? 


% Well-known church in 
Washington, D. C., where 
three 42” ILG Self-Cooled 
Motor Propeller Fans are pro- 


viding delightful air conditions. 


ILG Vitalized Ventilation ends stuffiness in winter, 
provides a cooling effect in summer . . . because quiet operation avoids 
disturbing noises . . . because ceiling grilles blend with the decorative 
scheme . . . because all of the above advantages are combined with low 
cost installation and operation. For case history on this and 26 other 
noted ILG installations, phone or write today for free copy of ‘Sensible 


Or see ILG ad in Sweet's. 
Vi 
VENTILATION 


AND AIR CONDITIONING 


Ventilation”’. 


* AIR CHANGE...NOT JUST AIR MOVEMENT!? 


ILG ELECTRIC VENTILATING CO., 2826 N. CRAWFORD AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Offices in 43 Principal Cities 


wax. The molding is also said to be 
virtually unaffected by ordinary tem- 
perature and humidity changes. In 
a range of chip- and wear-proof col- 
ors. Extruded Plastics, Inc.. Nauga- 
tuck, Conn. 


Metal Lath for Defense 


THE TOUGH STRANDS of steel which 
form the 1,400 openings in a sq. ft. 
of metal lath weigh only six ounces. 
Yet because of the shock- and shatter- 
proof qualities of metal lath, demon- 
resistance to 


strated by vears of 


earthquake, fires, hurricanes and 
floods, plus its possibilities for space- 
saving both in construction and in 
transportation, this product is seeing 
widespread essential service in de- 
fense building. Architects are invited 
to make use of the facilities of a 
Service Bureau, where a fund of ex- 
perience and information is at their 
disposal. Metal Lath Manufacturers 
Association, 208 S. La Salle St.. Chi- 


cago, Il. 


Glossy Wallboard for Bath and Kitchen 


PREFINISHED wall materials now in- 
clude one with glossy finish that is 
said to be highly practi al for bath- 
rooms and kitchens——durable, easily 
cleaned with a damp cloth, resistant 
Sheets come in 
4-by-8-ft. plain; 4-by-8-ft. with hori- 
zontal scoring; and 4-by-4-ft. with 
scoring. Eight 
Johns Manville. 22 EF. 40th 
St.. New York City. 


to steam and water. 


12-by-12-in. box 


( olors. 


Fluorescent Fixture 


FOR DIRECT MOUNTING on low or high 
ceilings is a new fluorescent fixture 
that comes in various lengths from 2 
to & ft.. with 40 to 240 voltage. The 
2-ft. fluted glass cylinders are said to 

Day-Brite Light- 
Bulwer Ave.. St. 


be easily removed. 
5489 


ing, Ine.. 


Louis. Mo. 





